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« La nation des Cayuvavas, avant de se sou- 
mettre au christianisme, habitait, écrit d’Orbi- 
gny', la rive occidentale du Mamoré, a une 
quinzaine de lieues au-dessus de son confluent 
avec le Guaporé ou Iténés, sur les plaines en- 
trecoupées de marais et de. bouquets de bois 
qui caractérisent ces terrains. Les Cayuvavas 
étaient disséminés en tribus sur les bords de 
cette grande riviére, et sur les petits affluens 
des plaines de louest, du 12° au 13° degré de 
latitude sud et au 68° degré de longitude ouest 
de Paris. Leurs voisins étaient, au sud, les Mo- 
vimas ; a lest, les Iténés ; 4 l’ouest, les Maro- 
pas de Reyes, et, au nord, les Pacaguaras du 
rio Béni. Ils étaient séparés, surtout des deux 
derniéres nations, par des déserts d’une immense 
étendue. Tous Chrétiens, ils sont actuellement 
réunis dans la mission d’Exaltacion, sur la rive 
ouest du Mamoré, 4 douze lieues au-dessous 
de Pembouchure du rio Yacuma. Le nombre 
des Cayuvavas était, en 1831, de 2073 indivi- 
dus ». En 1693, le Pére Eguiluz estimait cette 
population 4 3c00 4mes, et en 1767, les mis- 
sionnaires comptaient 2000 Kayuvava a Exal- 
tacion, en outre d’une petite colonie installée 4 
San Pedro, en pays kani¢ana ?. . 


1. D’OrBIGNY (Alcide). Voyage dans ? Amérique méri- 
dionale, t. IV, 1*¢ partie, Paris, 1839 : L’homme américain 
(de Amérique méridionale), considéré sous ses rapports phy- 
siologiques et moraux, p. 305. 

2. HervaAs (Lorenzo). Catdlogo de las lenguas, de las 
naciones conocidas, y numeracin, division, y clases de estas 
segun la diversidad de sus idiomas y dialectos. T.1: Lenguas 





y naciones americanas. Madrid, 1800, p. 250. 


Toujours d’aprés d’Orbigny +, la mission 
d’Exaltacion était divisée en huit sections, dont 
les noms commencent tous par la syllabe mai 
qui, ainsi que nous le verrons, indique le plu- 
riel en Kayuvava : cétaient les Mai-simaé, les 
Mai-dibotoké, les Mai-dépurupiné, les Mai-rouana, 
les Mai-auké, les Mai-dixibobo, les Mai-maxuya, 
les Mai-mosoroya. 


* 
* * 


La langue kayuvava est déja connue par un 
certain nombre de vocabulaires et quelques 
textes dont voici la liste complete : 


4. HervAs (Lorenzo). Idea dell’ Universo, Ce- 
sena, t. XIX, 1786: Aritmetica di quasi tutte le 
nazioni conosciute, p. 102-103; t. XX, 1787: 
Vocabolario poligloto, p. 161-219 (Vocabulaire 
de 56 mots et 21 noms de nombre). 

2. D’'ORBIGNY, op. cit., p. 80 (Vocabulaire de 
23 mots). 

3. Fonseca (Joao Severiano da). Viagem ao 
redor do Brazil, 1875-1878. 2 vol., Rio de Ja- 
neiro, 1880-1881, t. II, p. 239-240 (Vocabu- 
laire de 65 mots). 

4. Heatu (Edwin R.). Dialects of Bolivian 
Indians. A philological contribution from material 
gathered during three, years residence in the depart- 
ment of Beni, in Bolivia (Kansas city Review of 
Science, and Industry, a monthly Record of Progress 
in Science, mechanic .4rts and Literature, vol. VI, 


3. D’ORBIGNY, op. cit., p. 306. 
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n° 12, avril 1883, p. 679-687), p. 683-687 
(Vocabulaire de 39- mots). 

5. Carpus (José). Las misiones franciscanas 
entre los infieles de Bolivia. Barcelone, 1886, p. 
315-316 (Liste de 48 mots et phrases). 


(Liste de 85 mots ét phrases; un court texte‘). 


A ces divers documents que nous reprodui- 


sons intégralement, parce que la plupart sont 
inaccessibles aux chercheurs, nous ajoutons le 
vocabulaire resté inédit recueilli par d’Orbigny, 
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* Bogremnls dol 


Carte de la Basse-Bolivie, indiquant I’emplacement du Kayuvava. 


6. Teza (E.). Saggi inediti di lingue ameri- 
cane. Appunti bibliografici (Annali delle Univer- 
sita Toscane, t. X, Parte prima, Scienze noolo- 
giche. Pise, 1868, p. 117-143), p. 133 (Texte 
eligieux non traduit comprenant le Pater nos- 
ter, Ave Maria et le Credo). 

‘1. NoRDENSKIOLD (Erland). Indianer och Hvita. 
Stockholm, 1911, p. 231, 232, 234-239, 241 





et conservé parmi les manuscrits de la Biblio- 
théque nationale de Paris. 


* 
* * 


1. De petits vocabulaires se trouvent également dans 
les ouvrages suivants : 

ADELUNG (Johann Christoph) et VaTER (Johann Seve- 
rin). Mithridates oder allgemeine Sprachenkunde mit dem 








lio- 


dans 


yeve- 
dem 
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Genre. — Comme la plupart des langues de 
la région, le Kayuvava ne semble pas connaitre 
la distinction de genre. Pour distinguer le male 
de la femelle, il juxtapose au nom de celle-ci 
le mot yasi « homme », ou au nom de celui-la 
le mot torane « femme ». 


Ex.: poule, takura, takaréro, coq, yasi-takurako, 
garcon, mamixi, mimi, jeune fille, mami- 
torani *. 


Toutefois, d’aprés ce que nous verrons plus 
loin 4 propos de larticle, il semble qu'il existe, 
au moins dans ce cas particulier, une distinction 
entre l’homme et les étres anthropomorphes 
(dieu) d'une part, les animaux et les objets, 
d’autre part. . 


Vater unser als Sprachprobe in heynahe finfhundert Sprachen 
und Mundarten. Dritter Theil, zweyte Abtheilung, Ber- 
lin, 1813, p. 571, 576. 

Baxi (Adrien). Atlas ethnographique du Globe, ou clas- 
sification des peuples anciens et modernes d’aprés leurs langues. 
Paris, 1826, table XLI, no 466. 

Orton (James). The Andes and the Amazons or across 
the continent of South America. 3¢ édit., New York, 1875, 


P- 473- 

BRINTON (Daniel G.). The American Race. New York, 
1891, p. 360. 

Ces vocabulaires ne sont pas originaux. Ceux du Mi- 
thridates (23 mots) et de Balbi (26 mots) sont pris dans 
Hervas ; celui d’Orton (8 mots) dans d’Orbigny, bien 
que le voyageur écrive kratolorane, femme, au lieu de 
kratalorane, et nharaman, soleil, au lieu de raraman. Ce- 
lui de Brinton (17 mots) est extrait en partie de d’Orbi- 
gny, en partie de Heath ; les trois premiers noms de 
nombre sont empruntés 4 Adelung et Vater (op. cit., 
p- 576); ils n’appartiennent pas d’ailleurs au Kayuvava 
mais au Sapibokona (dialecte takana). Les linguistes alle- 
mands, en les copiant eux-mémes dans Hervas (Aritmetica, 
op. cit., p. 576), ont en effet interposé les noms de nombre 
kayuvava et sapibokona, erreur dont Brinton ne s’est 
pas apercu en les transcrivant 4 son tour. 

1. On pourrait supposer, d’aprés exemple suivant, 
que la distinction du male et de la femelle peut étre 
indiquée par le préfixe - : 

chien, nahua, 
chienne, i-ndhua. 

Toutefois, nous pensons que, dans ce cas, ce préfixe 
nest autre que celui que nous trouvons dans un grand 
nombre de substantifs et dont nous expliquons plus loin 
le sens (p. 132). 


Il est par contre certain que les adjectifs sont 
invariables : 


pa-riki-ha, tu es content, 
pa-pira-ha, tu es bénie. 


Nombre. — Le pluriel est indiqué d'une fa- 
con trés réguliére par le préfixe may-, mey-, 
ma-, me-, mi-, qui correspond exactement au 
préfixe mi- de I’Itonama : 


Ex.: chien, nahua, 
poule, tékaréro, 
homme, yasi, 


les chiens, mey-nahua, 

les poules, mey-takararo, 

peuple (les hommes), 
me-yése, 

les saints, ma-santo, 

les femmes, mai-torene. 


saint, santo, 
femme, téréne, 


Article. — De méme qu’en Mobima, il existe 
en Kayuvava une particule remplissant le réle: 
assez vague d’article ou d’adjectif indéfini : 


xuariye ki xetdaba. 


jai-tué un jaguar. 
patdara - kixarese ko dabapa. 
grand jaime le dieu. 


éu anuexi ko dabapa? 
yat-il un dieu? 


ko dabapa ara-itu kei iui  yi-tdal. 
le dieu . est en-haut au-ciel. 
mia-ta-e ki daka ki tdati? 
qui la créa la terre? 
ana ko dabapa ki daka. 
le dieu la créa. 
éa-itu-ata ko dabapa ? 
ou-est le dieu? 


Comme en Mobima également, il semble y 
avoir deux formes, suivant que l’article est joint 
a un nom d’étre (ko) ou 4 un nom de chose ou 


| d’animal (7). 


Pronoms. — Voici la liste des pronoms 
personnels, telle qu’on peut |’établir d’aprés nos 





différentes sources @ information : 
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je, moi, are-ahi nous, are-risi 
aré-di are-rixi 
aré-ay ané-re 
tu, toi, are-a vous, are-kpere 
are-a 
aré-a ; 
il, elle, are ils, elles, are-riki 
aré 


Tous ces pronoms sont formés avec le méme 
radical, are, auquel sont ajoutées des désinences 
variables. 

D’aprés le texte de Teza, il semble que ces 
désinences puissent étre employées isolément 
a la place de la forme compléte correspondante. 

Cest ainsi que ribi a le sens de «nous » 
dans les phrases suivantes : 
p-ide-i-rihi, pardonne-nous ! 
yapé hir-ide-ha rihi, comme nous pardonnons 

(litt.: aussi pardonnons. nous). 
p-ipepe-ha-dopai rihi, que tu[abandonnes ?] nous! 

Toujours d’aprés notre texte, ce mot rihi 
sembie pouvoir se décliner. C’est ainsi qu’a 
cété de la forme rihi, qui nous est attestée 
comme sujet ou régime, nous avons les formes 
cibi, icihi, qui correspondraient a : 4 nous, 
pour nous. 

Le radical are entre aussi dans la composition 
des pronoms démonstratifs : 


ce, cette, are-naxi, 
ceux-la, celles-la, ara-naxi. 


Adjectifs possessifs. — Seule, la 2° per- 
sonne du singulier nous est fournie par notre 
vocabulaire. Nous y retrouvons le radical des 
pronoms personnels : 


ton, aré-n. 


Mais, nous avons dans nos listes un grand 
nombre de mots ou les relations de la posses- 
sion sont indiquées par préfixation. 

La premiére personne du singulier semble 
indiquée soit par les préfixes ara-, are-, era-, 
soit par les préfixes ana-, an-, a-: 








mes dents, dn-aisiro, mon épouse, ara-nya- 


tonunt, 
mon fils ) ...,.. mon fils, dre-ci-ro- 
ana-ci-rémi sa 
ma fille § mihi *, 


mamére, an-ditey, 
mon nez, 4d-huarivse, 
mon pied, d-sey, 

ma main, d-rui, 

ma maison, d-nyika, 
ma langue, a-nyényé. 


ma mére, era-pipi, 

mon mari, ara-tiri, 

mon pére, era-pdapa, 
dra-hudpi?. 


La deuxiéme personne du singulier est indi- 
quée par les préfixes dnapa-, drepd-, hapa-, apa-, 


pa- : 


tes dents; dnap-aysi, 
ton fils, drepa-romihi, 
ta main, anapa-l'u, 

ton idiome, kapa-raminina, 
ton nom,  kapa-emé, 

ton nez, pa-huaridse, 
talangue,  apd-nyé, 

ton fils, apa-romihi, 


ton royaume, apa-reino, 


tor pied, apa-hey, 
ton nom, apa-ene, 
tamaison,  dpa-nyika. 


Signalons aussi les formes probablement er- 
ronées : 


ton pére, na-métd, ta mére, da-pédi. 


1. Linterposition de la particule ¢i entre le préfixe 
possessif et le radical romi nous fait supposer que ces 
deux mots signifient en réalité « c'est mon fils ». Cf. ce 
que nous disons plus loin de l’existence d’un verbe auxi- 
liaire en Kayuvava. 

2. Ace groupe appartiennent vraisemblablement les 
mots de notre vocabulaire : 

ira-bibiki, fléche, 

ira-toko, épaule, 

ira-pota, ira-pehue, menton, 
ira-Cokoho, front. 

Ces mots nous sont, par ailleurs, donnés avec un autre 
préfixe : 

da-bihiki, fléche, 
na-bibike, arc, 
i-ioko, épaule, 
da-poto, barbe, 
i-Coko, front. 








corr 
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Le préfixe possessif de la 3* personne ne nous 
est attesté que par l’exemple suivant du texte 


de Teza : 


son fils, abi-co-rome. 


Quant au préfixe qui traduit « notre », Nor- 
denskiéld nous donne pour l’exprimer yu- : 


notre village, y-d-indero, |entaru, village] 


et le texte de Teza le préfixe trés voisin o-: 


notre nourriture, 0-an-anibi, 
notre pére, o-dobapa, v-dabapa. 


Adjectifs. — D’aprés d’Orbigny *, les adjec- 
tifs sont invariables. 

Le plus grand nombre se terminent en -ha, 
-ha, -xa, beaucoup plus rarement en -x1, -he; en 
outre, ils sont précédés de divers préfixes, qui 
peuvent étre classés en deux groupes : 1° hd-, 
ira-, 2° pa-, p-. 

L’exemple suivant, qui nous est fourni par 
Nordenskiéld : 


ha-riki-ha, je suis content, 
pa-riki-ha, tu es content, 


corroboré par deux exemples extraits du texte 


de Teza: 


p-ipoho-ha, tu es pleine, 
pa-pira-ha, tu es bénie, 


prouve que ces deux classes de préfixes, qui 
correspondent d’ailleurs aux préfixes possessifs 
de la r'* et de la 2° personnes, servent a consti- 
tuer des phrases nominales : moi-content, toi- 
content, etc.... Voici les nombreux exemples 
que nous en avons relevés dans nos vocabu- 
laires : 

ira-bore, blanc. 

pa-idao-ha, obscur, 

pa-ube-ha, odorant, 

pa-ibokoro-ha, clair, 


1, D’ORBIGNY, op. cit., p. 305. 





pa-te-ha, rouge, 
pa-yra-ha, bon, 
pa-ito-ha, doux, 
pa-ira-xa, sain. 


Le suffixe -ha se retrouve dans les adjectifs 
suivants employés comme substantifs : 
ipu-xa, voleur, 
mai-budu-ha, les pécheurs, 
idoko-ha, créateur. 


Le renforcement des adjectifs est indiqué par 
le préfixe fta- : 
fia-raparetay, trés beaucoup, 
na-haorike, trés peu, 
ia-navari, rien (yavari, il n’y a pas), 
na-rama, prés (sans doute : trés prés). 


C’est sans doute le sens qu’il faut donner au 
préfixe ()yd-, ya-, dont notre vocabulaire nous 
fournit de nombreux exemples : 

ya-dace-xa, ivre, 

ya-puxa-he, gras, 

ya-moe-xj, sale, 

ya-te-xa, (n)yd-ta-ha, rouge, 
ya-ta-xa, (n)yd-ta-ha, noir, 
ya-raka-xa, méchant, 
ya-kevaine-xa, malade, 
ya-rero-xa, propre, 

ya-pora-xa, (n)ya-bore-ha, blanc. 


Signalons enfin le préfixe iée-, ce-, qui semble 
avoir le sens des préfixes francais mé- ou in- : 
ice-uné, aveugle, 
iée-aita, sourd, 
éé-heyre, chétif, 
ce-xeire, mauvais, 
ce-apuli, maigre. 


Préfixes. — Nous groupons ici un certain 
nombre de préfixes, dont les uns correspondent 
certainement aux préfixes possessifs précédem- 
ment étudiés, mais dont les autres sont parfois 
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d’une interprétation difficile ou impossible pour 
linstant. 

Préfixe i-. Ce préfixe correspond, sans doute, 
4 laforme substantive sans indication de pos- 
session, ainsi qu'il résulte de quelques exemples 
empruntés a nos textes : 


hi-koce ye-Dios i-dabapa, i-doko-ha. 
je-crois en-Dieu le-pére, créateur. 


Il est trés fréquent dans nos vocabulaires, 
surtout dans les mots désignant les parties du 
corps : 
i-radike, oreille, 
i-ribera, jambe, 
i-nabue, bras, 
i-rakaxe, poitrine. 


i-diaice, bouche, 
i-yokori, ceil, 
i-né, langue, 
i-bariohd, nez, 


Préfixe ir-. Nous voyons dans ce préfixe 
Péquivalent du précédent, |’r jouant peut-étre 
un réle simplement euphonique, dans les mots 
commencant par une voyelle. Les deux exemples 
suivants empruntés 4 nos textes viennent a 
Pappui de cette hypothése : 


hikote ir-anameariri rabuddu, 

je-crois au-pardon  des-péchés, 
ir-itekerene-tui mai-r-ua'. 
a-la-résurrection des-morts. 


Ce préfixe, le plus abondamment représenté 
dans nos vocabulaires, se rencontre surtout dans 
les mots qui désignent des plantes, des animaux 
ou des phénoménes naturels : 

ame, 1r-icé, 

animal, ir-abadio, 
année, ir-idore-maka, 
bambou, ir-adziidzii, 
canne-a-sucte, ir-alutu, 
cassique tojo, ir-iarabo, 
chocllo, ir-isotki, 
courant, ir-ibuici, 


1. Dans ce mot, mai-r-ua, |’r est également eupho- 
nique, le radical de « mourir » étant ua. 





étoile, ir-ahiahua, 
ir-aguagua, 
ir-auhuahua, 

jour, ir-iarama, 

lune, ir-are, 

miel, ir-atutu, 

montagne, ir-uretuhi, 

moufette, ir-ibokohe, 

nuit, ir-idahii, 

ceuf, ir-omixe, 

paille, prairie, ir-ixeke, 

palmier du Guaporé, ir-iai, 

plaine, ir-ihudkoe, 

Tiz, ir-autara, 

roi des vautours, ir-apacahua, 

sable, ir-ipu, 

scorpion, ir-ocobikidi, 

tonnerre, ir-idztikuhe. 


Préfixe. ana-, na-, ena-, en-. Ce préfixe est 
vraisemblablement le préfixe possessif de la 
premiére personne : 


en-didci, bouche, na-rakdxe, coeur, 


ana-yokuosi,) _. ena-xendzikui : 
a >| ceil, ] amy ** oreille, 
en-cako, \ na-ridzike, 
na-ine, langue, ena-xiréra,) . 
: jambe, 
na-huareoxo, nez, na-ribéra, 





na-coho, ombilic, na-nahua, bras. 


ena-xakde, poitrine. 


Préfixe da-, ita-, it-: 


da-iekero, cheville, 
da-roto, coude, 
da-baruhe, poignet, 
da-larua, sang, 
da-rakahua, ventre. 


ita-b6ro, cou, 
da-voro, cou, 
it-rakahe, coeur, 
ita-tokoro, index, 
da-kiru, ongle, 


Ainsi qu’on peut sen rendre compte en 
confrontant les listes qui précédent, ces trois 
préfixes peuvent alterner les uns avec les autres. 

Ce n’est que dans notre vocabulaire que nous 
trouvons parfois des mots dépouillés de tout 
préfixe. Voici la liste de ces mots : 











chich: 
perros 
lac, 
poissc 
patate 
fleur, 
mais, 
terre, 
arc, 
eau, 
feu, 
pied, 
femm 
sang, 
boucl 
oiseal 


Pre 
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un, d 
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FORMES PREFIXEES. 


chicha, veiki, i-veiki, 
perroquet, dro, i-baro, 

lac, kuri, i-kuri, 

poisson, data, i-data, 

patate, kori, i-keri, 

fleur, 6a, i-Coa, 

mais, xiki, i-xiki, 

terre, datii, i-datu, n-dati, 
arc, raupu, i-rabupui, 

eau, kita, i-kita, 

feu, dore, i-dére, 

pied, ahei, d-axe, idah-has, en-arxe, 
femme, toréne, i-torene, 

sang, torohua, da-tarua, 
bouche, diaca, en-diati, i-diaice, 
oiseau, titido, i-titido. 


Préfixe krata-. Ce préfixe, assez rare, nous 
semble correspondre a l’adjectif numéral karata, 
un, dont il serait la forme de mot secondaire. 


kra-torane, krata-torana, femme (litt. : une 
femme), 

krata-mihi-torane, fille, 

krat-asi, homme, 

krata-dapa, canot, 

karata-irare, mois (litt.: une lunc), 

karata-nika, maison. 


Suffixes. — Les suffixes paraissent étre aussi 
variés que les préfixes. Le radical raka par 
exemple se retrouve sous les multiples formes 
suivantes : 


na-raka-xe, 
it-raka-he, 
i-raka-hé, 
ena-xaka-e, 
a-raka-be, 
ena-naka-bi, 
da-raka-hua, 
da-raka-urusi, |} 


coeur, poitrine. 


ventre. 


Autant qu’il est possible de le faire avec les 





documents dont nous disposons, on peut ‘dis- 
tinguer les suffixes suivants : 
Suffixe -xe, -he, -e, -yi (?) : 
na-raka-xe, it-raka-he, coeur, 
i-raka-hé, i-raka-xe, ena-xaké-e, poitrine, 
na-raki-he, na-raki-yi, os, 
da-baru-he, poignet. 


Suffixe -do, -to, -tu, -ta, -te. Ce suffixe parait 
spécial aux mots désignant les poils de ’homme 
et des animaux, et les plumes : 

da-po-to,. barbe, 

ira-po-ta, menton (litt. : barbe), 
na-piru-tu, cils, 

na-maravo-do, sourcils, 

a-po-ta-kame, da-pe-ta-guang, chevéux, 
po-te, plume. 


Suffixe -hua, -hue : 
da-raka-hua, ventre, 
ira-pe-hue, menton, 
toro-hua, da-tar-ua, sang. 
Suffixe -be, -bi : 
a-raka-be, ena-naka-bi, ventre. 
Suffixe -ra. Ce suffixe ne nous est attesté 
que par l’exemple suivant : 
da-buré-ra, cou (cf. ita-béro, da-voro). 
Suffixe -ri ou plutdét -si : 
i-yoko-ri, dnd-yokuo-si, ceil (cf. ni-yoko), 
iena-si, feuille (cf. yeng). 
Suffixe -kama, -kame, -kamei, -kuana, -guana : 


a-bara-kama, na-huara-kama, guana-kudna, 
d-huara-kamei, na-ora-kama, téte, 
a-pota-kame, da-peta-guana, cheveux. 


Suffixe -kuhe. Nous n’avons noté ce suffixe 
que dans les deux mots suivants : 


idahu-kuhe, vent, 
iridzi-kuhe, tonnerre. 
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Verbe auxiliaire. — Le Kayuvava posséde 
un radical, icu, qui indique l’existence : 


ara-icu, are-icu, il est, 
arép-itu, toi-qui-es, 
éa-itu-aia ko dabapa, ov est dieu ? 


Nous retrouvons le méme radical dans les 
deux formes verbales suivantes : 


or-icu-huéuhua, je veux, 
hie-icu-eubua, je-ne-veux-pas, 


qui doivent signifier sans doute « il y a volon- 
té », « il n’y a pas volonté ». 


Conjugaison. — La deuxiéme personne de 
limpératif est indiquée, d’une facon assez géné- 
rale, par la préfixation de p-', qui est le pro- 
nom personnel de la 2° personne : 


p-ivorokoha ! prie ! 

p-iboloire ! donne-moi! 
p-idei-rihi !_ pardonne-nous ! 
p-unai ! regarde! 

bore p-adétali ! donne-moi plus! 
p-inukuna ! couche-toi! 
p-itakereya-tuhi ! \éve-toi ! 
p-uecai ! apporte! 

p-arorokui ! marche! 


Le méme préfixe se retrouve, semble-t-il, a 
la 2* personne du présent de l’indicatif: 


¢a-p-utdi-aca ? ot vas-tu ? 
ba-ta p-itaxée? que cherches-tu ? 
ba-ta p-wauguae? que veux-tu ? 


Il est par suite probable que les verbes sui- 
vants, qui nous sont donnés par nos informa- 
tcurs comme étant a+l’infinitif, sont en réalité a 


1. Il y a cependant des exceptions: 
tatulipa, appelle ! 
curuiya, assieds-toi ! 
oho, ndyhuo, prends ! 
yaviru, dhuiru, viens ici! 





Pimpératif, ou a Vindicatif présent (2° per- 

sonne) : 
p-iecei, rire, 
p-uarihi, tuer, 
p-ibirihi, ramer, 
p-aki, danser, 
p-anii, manger, 
p-aidzarai, parler, 
p-aparaice, payer, 
p-axerei, peindre, 


p-uirihi, pleurer, 
p-ipatehi, uriner, 
p-aromili, accoucher, 
p-ibitii, dormir, 
p-itahui, nager, 
p-ikiti-tuhi, pécher, 
p-imiiée, donner. 


Limpératif précatif est indiqué, dans nos 
textes religieux, par la suffixation de -dopai : 
tuhuéa-dopai, que soit établi! 
adaroso-ha-dopai, que soit adoré! 
p-ipepe-ha-dopai, que tu abandonnes ! 
p-imili-dopai, que tu donnes! 
«tiko-ha-dopai, qu’ils obéissent ! 


Dans ces textes également, la troisiéme per- 
sonne du singulier du parfait est indiquée trés 
réguliérement par le suffixe -hwipe, exception- 
nellement réduit a -ui : 

aioka-ui, naquit, 
adahehere-huipe, souffrit, 
ua-huipe, mourut, 
adabari-huipe, fut enterré, 
ohi-huipe, alla, 
icuru-huipe, S’assit. 


Négation. — La négation est indiquée par 
préfixation de ye- : 


pa-gibekexa, je comprends, 
ye-gibekéé, je ne comprends pas, 
or-icu-huéuhua, je veux, 
hie-icu-euhua, je ne veux pas, 
uriat, je vais, 

ye-xabe ar-uxi, je ne vais pas, 
ye-bari, yé-pedri, il n’y a pas, 
ye-rire, laid. 


Interrogation. — L’interrogation se marque 
par la particule ca, exceptionnellement ¢e ou ¢u : 
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ca-icu-aca ko dabapa ? oti est dieu ? 

Ca-p-utdi-aia ? od vas-tu? 

ba-ca, bis-tca-e? que, quoi ? 

ba-ca kapa-emé? comment t’appelles-tu ? 
(litt.: quoi ton nom ?) 

ba-ca p-icaxée ? que cherches-tu ? 

ba-Ca p-uauguae, bas-tC&-e? que veux-tu? 

ya-Ce ? que dis-tu? 

mia-Ca-e, mia-tCa-y, mia-ca-y ? qui ? 

mia-ta-y? qui|est-ce]? 

mia-Ca-y kihuede? qui est la? 

mia-Ca-e ki daka? qui créa? 

cu-aiiuexi ko dabapa ? y a-t-il un dieu? 

Ca-sidara? quand? 


Prépositions. — Le préfixe yi-, ye- a le sens 
de « dans, a, parmi »: 


ye-mai-torene, parmi les femmes, 

ye-mai-rua, parmi les morts, 

yi-hilimbo, a Y enfer, 

yi-tdal, dans le ciel, 

yi-idag, au ciel, 

yi-ritoki, ala droite, 

y-apa-nika, 4 ta maison, 

y-arakabe, dans le ventre, 

hikoce ye-Dios, ye-Xesu Kristo, ye-Espiritu 
Santo, je crois en Dieu, en Jésus-Christ, au 
Saint-Esprit. 


Le préfixe yo- a le sens de « avec » (accom- 
pagnement) : 


yo-dabapa, avec Dieu. 


Enfin, le préfixe jte- a le sens de « par », 
quoique, dans un cas, la méme relation soit indi- 
quée par le préfixe y- : 

ine-tasi, par l’ordre, 
ine-tidoko, par l’ceuvre, 
y-ira-bibiki, par ma fléche. 


Composition. — Les mots composés sont 
formés par juxtaposition des composants, mais, 
contrairement 4 ce quise passe dans la grande 





majorité des langues indiennes, il ne semble 
pas que le déterminant suive le déterminé : 


yaca-titido, bec (litt. : bouche-oiseau), 
pote-arabadio, poil (litt.: plume-animal) '. 


Cette observation est confirmée par la place 
quoccupe le génitif dans nos textes; il est vrai 
qu'il s’agit peut-étre de calques de l’espagnol : 


adite ape Diosi, mére de dieu, 

y-arakabe Virgen, dans le ventre de la vierge, 

ine-tidoko Dios, par Pceuvre de Dieu, 

ne-tasi Ponsio Pilato, par ordre de Ponce- 
Pilate, 

yi-ritoki Diosi, 4 la droite de Dieu, 

ir-anameariri rabuddu, \e pardon des péchés. 


* 
* x 


L’étude de nos documents permet de pres- 
sentir d’autres faits grammaticaux intéressants, 
mais nous préférons, pour linstant, nous en 
tenir aux particularités qui nous sont attestées 
dune facon a peu prés certaine, et attendre, 
pour compléter cette bréve esquisse gramma- 
ticale du Kayuvava, des matériaux d’étude plus 
complets. 

Pour la méme raison, nous mentionnerons 
seulement que nous avons noté entre le Kayu- 
vava et les langues de la famille Guaykuru 
quelques similitudes lexicographiques, dont le 
nombre ne nous parait pas suffisant pour affir- 
mer, dés maintenant, une parenté entre les 
deux idiomes. Le fait est toutefois 4 retenir, 
car, dans une autre langue bolivienne, encore 
bien mal connue, Je Tuyoneiri, nous avons 
trouvé des concordances identiques. 

Aux langues qui l’environnent, le Kayuvava 
ne semble pas avoir fait beaucoup d’emprunts. 


1. Signalons toutefois une exception : le mot qui signi- 
fie « grande maison » d’aprés Nordenskidld : idore-nvyika, 
peut en effet se décomposer en idore-inika « feu-maison » 
et doit évidemment ¢tre traduit « la maison du feu ». 
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Nous avons donné, dans un travail antérieur ', |. bois pipade ni-pati-hudre 
la liste des mots communs au Mobima et: au | capricorne kara-ta ne-kora-pas 
Kayuvava; voici, d’autre part, les rares ressem- | pied d-axe eu-xatsi 
blances que nous avons relevées entre cet | cOtes da-taraka eu-turaxa 
idiome et le Kaniéana : courant iri-hutci tho-huis 
trois kurapa, kuldpa kalaxa-ka., 
eTOrAne. Romane. De nos recherches, il résulte. en définitive, 
aujourd’hui fioxo unexe qu il y a lieu provisoirement de maintenir la 
sain pairaxa ta-pereko famille linguistique Kayuvava comme famille 
blanc ya-pora-xa m-bala, hm-bira indépendante. 
KAYUVAVA *. 
I. VOCABULAIRE. -va a ta maison et  terei-nama [ y-apa-nika, yau- 
abeille sen (3) Pick vite !. rexita the] (5) 
ban allons ! oyere (2) usi-ére (7) 
accoucher pa-romihi (2) (cf. fils] : 
: . | allez, marchez terei (5) 
agouti yekeke (2) [cf. paca, lapin | os Vastu? caputdiaca (5) 
j d’Amérique] allons-nous-en yerema (5) 
aimer : dici ! 
jaime [Dieu] [patdara] kixarese [ko daba- eee ir-ite (1) 
* ai pa) (5) ami inyéka (4) (cf. maison] 
rege aa Lk ananas yoro (2) 
je vais uxi-ai (5) usi-ai (7) pet sie ir-abadio (1) 
on. eas dépi (7) TP année ir-idoremaka (1) [cf. feu] 
je suis alle [ce xuica [oreiri] (5) appelle! tatulipa (2) 
‘ matin | i s’appeler : 
il est allé ariako (7) 


jirai [demain] 
jirai [au ciel avec 
Dieu] 


je ne vais pas 


marax-uxi [coakacu] (5) 
marax-uxi [tui yi tdal yo 


dabapa) (5) 


ye xabe'ar-uxi (5) 


1. Crequi-Montrort (G. de) et River (P.). Linguis- 
tique bolivienne. La langue Mobima (Journal de la Societé 
des Américanistes de Paris, nouvelle série, t. XI, 1914, 
p. 183-211), p. 194-195. 

2. Nous désignons par 1 le Kayuvava d’Hervas, par 2 
le Kayuvava de d’Orbigny, par 3 le Kayuvava de Fonseca, 
par 4 le Kayuvava de Heath, par 5 le Kayuvava de Car- 
dus, par 6 le Kayuvava de Teza, par 7 le Kayuvava de 
Nordenskidld. 

‘Pour notre notation phonétique, cf. Créqui-MonT- 
Fort (G. de) et River (P.). Linguistique bolivienne. Le 
groupe Otuké (Journal de la Société des Américanistes de 
Paris, nouvelle série, t. IX, 1912, p. 317-337), p- 318. 





comment t’appel- 
les-tu ? 

apporte ! 

araignée 

arc 


argile 
s’asseoir: 
assieds-toi ! 
aujourd’hui 
aveugle 
avoir : 
ilya 


baia kapa-emé(5)[litt.: quoi 


ton nom ?] 
puecai (2) 
Joropo (2) 
i-rahupui (2) ranpu (4) 3 
na-bibiki (3) (ct. fleche] 
poné (2) 


éuruiya (2) 
noxo (2) inohd (6) 
iceuné (2) 


anuexi (5) anuhéhi (7) arexi 
(2) 


3. Vraisemblablement faute d’impression pour : raupu. 
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il n’y 


ya-t-il 
bambc 
banan 
barbe 
en bas 
beaucc 
superl 
cou 
beau-f 
bec 


blanc 


blatte 
bleu 
bois 
bois, 
bois, | 


bois a 
bon 
bouch 


bouill 
bouto 
bras 


brun 


cabiai 
caleba 
canne 


canot 
capric 

ran 
ce, ce 
cendr 


ive, 
r la 
ville 


yau- 


juol 


rext 
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il n’y a pas 


ya-t-il [un Dieu]? 

bambou (grand) 

banane 

barbe 

en bas 

beaucoup 

superlatif de beau- 
coup 

beau-frére 

bec 


blanc 


blatte 

bleu 

bois 

bois, broussailles 
bois, forét 


bois a braler 
bon 
bouche 


bouilloire 
bouton de fleur 
bras 


brun 


cabiai 
calebasse en arbre 
canne a sucre 


canot 
capricorne 
rambyx) 


(Ce- 


ce, cette 
cendre 


yebari (5) yavari (2) yéari, 
yépedri (7) (cf. non] 

éu anuexi [ko dabapa| (5) 

ir-adzidzii (2) 

ikoko (2) ikuunko (7) 

da-poto (2) 

yalu (1) 

tadeta (2) 

naraparetay (2) 


Saiti (2) 

yata titido (2) (cf. bouche, 
Oiseau | 

ya-pora-xa (2) ira-bore (1) 
(n)ya-bore-ha (7) 

bibi (2) 

yurusi (2) (n)yérosi (7) 

nardzi (3) © 

bispode (3) 

pipade (2) pipéda (7) 

inéranare (1) 

ibisi (2) 

pa-yra-ha (7) (cf. joli] 

en-didci (4) i-diaice (3) diaca 
(2) tyaéae (1) 

torendito (4) 

araipa (3) 

nanyau (4) na-ndma (3) na- 
nahua (2) i-nahue (1) 

(n)yd-la-ha (7) [cf. noir, 
rouge] 

yoanan (2) 

kocopi (2) 

ir-atutu (2) [cf. bambou, 
miel] 

idzukar (7) [esp. : 
sucre] 

krata-dapa (2) 

karata (2) 


azucar, 


arenaxi (2) 


éosbko (3) 





cerf guazu pucu 
(Cervus paludo- 
sus) 

cerf guazu ti (Cer- 
vus campestris) 

cerf guazu -bira 
(Cervus simpli- 
cicornis) 

cervelle 

ceux-la, celles-la 

chaleur 

chanter 

chat 

chauve-souris 

chemin 

chemise d’écorce 

chenille 

chercher : 

que cherches-tu ? 

chétif, misérable 

cheveux 


cheville 

chicha 

chien 

chienne 

les chiens 

ciel 

[Dieu est] au ciel 


[’irai}au ciel[avec 
Dieu] 

[qui créa] le ciel 
[et la terre ?] 

cigale 

cils 

cire 

citrouille 


idarehe (2) (n)dard (7) 


idoho (2) ido (7) 


cote (2) 


i-natiti (2) 
aranaxi (2) 
baiboko (3) 
paitonoi (2) 
bariekeke (2) 
iteca (2) 
i~nanaka (1) 
i-moro (2) 
nainu (2) 


bata pitaxée (5) 

é¢heyre (7) (cf. mauvais] 

a-potakame (1) da-petagua- 
ng (2) 

tatob (4) ndatah ' (3) 

da-iekero (2) 

iveiki (2) veiki (5) 

nahua (2-7) 

i-nahud (7) 

mey-néhua (7) 

idah (1) idahii (2) 

[ko dabapa araicu kei tui yi- 
tdal (5) 

[maraxuxi tui] yi-tdal [yo 
dabapa] (5) 

[ miacae ki daka]i tdal [anai- 
pa ki tdati} (5) 

takinere (2) 

na-pirulu (2) 

kenara (2) (cf. abeille] 

ikimi (2) 


1. Fonseca donne pour ndatah le sens de « téte » et pour 
na-orakama, le sens de « cheveux ». L’inversion est évi- 
dente. Aussi avons-nous cru pouvoir la supprimer. 
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clair pa-ibokoro-ha (1) Dieu le créa ana ko dabapa ki daka (s) dormir 
coati roux(Nasua) kapuya (2) crocodile nate (2) doux 
cobaye ir-udziu (2) cuir isahedava (3) [cf. écorce] drap, éte 
coeur it-rakahe (2) na-rakdxe (4) | cuisse i-daxe (2) eau 

(cf. ventre] danser paki (2) 
comment : dauphin des ri- potohi (2) éclair 
comment t’appel- bata kapa-emé (5) [litt. : viéres écorce 
les-tu ? quoi ton-nom ?] demain ceakaio (2) écureuil 
comprendre : [jirai] demain [maraxuxi| coakacu (5) enfant 
je comprends ton pagibekexa  kapa-raminina | dent id-ahi (3) aice(1) 
idiome (5) dents incisives d-axi (2) _ enfant t 
je ne comprends yegibekéé kapa-raminina (5) | mes dents incisi- dn-aisiro (7) eer 
pas ton idiome ves 
content : tes dentsincisives dnap-aysi (7) épaule 
je suis content hd-riki-ha (7) dents molaires dadiodie (2) épine 
tuescontent(heu- pd-riki-ha (7) diable mahinaxe (2) épouse 
reux) didelphe éucohe (2) mon ép 
coprisoubousier —korotodapixi (2) dieu mai-mona (1) hevile 
corbeille suéra (3) i-dahapa (2) 
corde ena-sakana (4) y at-il un Dieu? éu anuexi ko dabapa (5) 
cornes de cerf ita-derehe (2) ot est Dieu ? éai cuaia ko dabapa (5) ae. 
corps huabe (1) Dieuestau ciel ko dabapa araicu kei tui yi- Shel 
. ou est I 
cétes (os) da-taraka (2) tdal (5) ie 
coton yuxuru (2) Dieu le créa ana ko dabapa ki daka (5) ciel | 
cou da-buréra (4) ita-biro (3) | j'aime Dieu patdara kixarese ko dabapa ical 
da-voro (2) (5) 
se coucher : jirai au ciel avec maraxuxi tui yi tdal yo da- “arene 
couche-toi ! pinukuna (2) Dieu bapa (5) 
coude da-roto (2) dire : 
couguar(Feliscon- tabu (2) que dis-tu ? yace (5) 
color) doigt en-dadra(4) [cf. main] femme 
courant des rivie- ir-ihuiti (2) asibiri (1) fer 
res iarue-tarusi (3) [cf. main] fesse 
courir p-iverehe (2) indicateur itatokoro (2) feu 
court. mataxakama (2) médius yeupare (2) 
couteau andatuare (4) auriculaire piaco (2) feuille 
[je veux] un cou- | xwaguaxa] ratdaure (5) pouce en-dadra (4) [cf. doigt, filer 
teau main] fille  ( 
crabe d’eau douce kovo(2) imurire (2) garg 
crapaud boco (2) doigt des pieds _sisihadaxe (2) 
créer : donner pimiice (2) fille (o 
qui créa le ciel et miacae ki daka i tdal anaipa | donne-moi! piboloire (2) ma fille 
la terre ? ki tdati (5) donne-moiplus! — bére padétahi (7) fils 
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dormir 
doux 
drap, étoffe 
eau 


éclair 
écorce 
écureuil 
enfant 


enfant mile 
enfant femelle 


épaule 
épine 
épouse : 
mon épouse 
étoile 


étre : 
ou est Dieu ? 


Dieu est dans le 


ciel 
face 


femme 


femme mariée 
fer 

fesse 

feu 


feuille 

filer 

fille (oppose 
garcon) 


fille (opposé a fils) 


ma fille 
fils 


pibiti (2) 

pa-ito-ha (1) 

iodxa (3) 

ikita (1) tkita (2) kita (3*5) 
kita (7) 

itarara (1) 

isaheddva (3) (cf. cuir] 

tit (2) 

mami-torani (4) (cf. garcon, 
femme] 

nant (3) mamixini (2) 

mavdona (3) krata-mihi-to- 
rane (2) 

i-toko (1) ira-toko (2) 

yauxa (2) 


ara-nyatonini (4) 
ir-aguagua (1) ir-auhuahua 

(2) rauahua (5) ir-alnia- 
hua (7) 


éai Cuaia ko dabapa (5) 

ko dabapa araicu kei tui yit- 
dal (5) 

i-rahunna (1) i-rahuna (2) 
na-ranna(4)([cf. front] 

itorene (1) téréne (7) krata- 

torane (2) 

tenani (4) 

torana, krata-torana (3) 

nekararebe (2) 

inedare (2) 

idore (1-2) idori (3) dore (5) 
idére (7) 

yena (2) iéndsi (3) 

cakiinui (2) 

krata-mihi-torane (2) mami- 
torani (4) [cf. garcon, 
femme] 

ciromixi (2) 

ana-cirdmi (4) 

ciromixi (2) 





mon fils 


ton fils 
fléche 


[j'ai tué un jaguar] 


avec la fléche 


fleur 
fleuve 
force 
fourmi 


fourmilier tama- 
noir (Myrmeco- 
phaga jubata) 

fourmilier taman- 


dua 
fourmiliére 
frére 
froid 
front 


fruit 


fumée 
garcon 
genou 
glouton taira 
graine 
grand 
grand’mére 
grand-pére 
gras 
grenouille 
grillon 
guépe a miel 
guerrier 
haricots 
en haut 
herbe pour 
bestiaux 


hier : 


les 


ana-cirdmi (4) dre-ciromibi 
(7) 

irepd-romihi (7) 

ira-bibiki (2) da-bihiki (4) 
xerd-bi (3) 

[xuariye ki xetdaba] y-ira- 
bibiki (5) 

é6a (3) itoa (2) 

kita (3) [cf. eau] 

isidzizixa (2) 

pici (3) 

isoodo (2) 

patano (2) 


moto (2) 


coodo (2) |cf. fourmi| 

vadapubue (2) 

ridzui (3) 

i-toko (1) ira-cokoho (2) 

na-rana (4) [cf. face] 

ipa (2) 

anahim (3) 

namo (3) 

mitmi (4) maixim (2) 

da-tokodzo (2) 

tapa (2) 

varie (2) [cf. noyau} 

patara (2) 

itata (2) 

ivava (2) 

ya-puxa-he (2) 

kurara (2) 

teré-teré (2) 

mino (2) 

nacimi (4) 

ipete (2) 

tui (1) 

r-isdko (3) |cf. paille, prai- 
rie] 
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[mon pére_ est 
mort] hier 
homme 


Hydromys 

idiome : 

[jecomprends]ton 
idiome 

[je ne comprends 
pas] ton idiome 

iguane 

il, elle 

ils, elles 

indiens Kayuva- 
va 

intestin 

iule 


ivre 
jaguar (Felis onga) 


[j'ai tué] un ja- 
guar [avec la 
fléche] 


jambe 


jaune 

je, mol 
cest moi 
jeune 


joli 
joue 
jour 


lac 

lac Rojo aguado 

laid 

laine 

lampyre ou héla- 
ter 


rarirue [hua ka papa] (5) 


xadsi (1) krat-asi (2) idsi 
(7) yasi (6) me-yése (4) 
[cf. peuple] 

idké (3) 

varéré (2) 


[pagibekexa] kapa-raminina 


(5) 
[ yegibekéé|kapa-raminina (5) 


huiri-huiri (2) 
are (2) aré(5) 
are-riki (2-5) 
mi-kayuvaba (7) 


na-kono (2) 

éameroro (2) [ct. scolopen- 
dre] 

ya-daie-xa (2) 

yedava (2) yetdaba(5) yedd- 
hua (7) 

[xuariye] ki xetdaba |y-ira- 


bibiki] (5) 


i-ribera (1) i-rabara (2) na- 
ribéra (3) ena-xiréra (4) 

daruta (2) darute (7) 

areahi (2) arédi(5) aréay(7) 

anetiiro (7) 

mami-hasi (2) |cf. garcon, 
homme] 

ira-xa (2) [cf. bon] 

i-ribuxti (2) [cf. visage] 

ir-iarama (1-6) ir-iarama 
(2) 

ikuri (1) kuri (2) kiri (7) 

yattaha(7) 

yerire (2) 

irana (2) 


dzape (2) 





langue 


ma langue 

ta langue 

lapin d’Amérique 
lentes de pou 

se lever: 

léve-toi ! 


lézard 

libellule 

loin 

long 

loup rouge (Canis 
jubatus) 

loutre (grande) 

loutre (petite) 

lune 


maigre 
main 


ma main 

ta main 

mais 

mais vert (chocllo) 


maison 

ma maison 

ta maison 

[va] 4 ta maison 
| etreviens vite! | 

grande maison 

petite maison 

malade 

manger 

manioc 


i-né (1) na-yt (4) na-e (2) 
nauhe * (3) 

a-nyénye (7) 

apd-nyé (7) 

yekeke (2) [cf. paca, agouti] 

tokuke (2) 


pitakereya tuhi (2) [cf. en 
haut] 

iboro (2) 

mamavaro (2) 

ir-ahuxa (2) 

dareaama (2) 


davo (2) 


katada (2) 

cara-katada (2) 

ir-are (1-5) ir-aré (2) ir- 
dre? (3) ir-dre 3 (7) 

ceapuhi (2) 

a-rue (1) da-ru (2-3) en- 
dadra (4) [cf. doigt] 

a-rui (7) 

anapa-lu(7) (1 roulé) 

ixiki (2) xtki (5) hiki (7) 

ir-isoiki (2) [cf. herbe, 
paille, prairie] 

karata-nika (2) i-nika (1) 

d-nyika (7) 

dpa-nyika (7) 

| tereinama] y-apa-nika, [ yau- 
rexiéa ine] (5) 

idore-nyika (7) (cf. feu} 

muderi-niyika (7) 

ya-kevaine-xa (2) 

panit (2) 

daduxu (2) dahubu (7) 


1. Vraisemblablement erreur d’impression pour sianhe 
(transcription portugaise) = nafe. 

2. Fonseca donne: irdre pour « langue » et nauhe pour 
«lune ». Il yaeuévidemment inversion entre ces 2 mots 
qui se suivent dans son vocabulaire. 

3. Le premier r est nasal. 








Oe 





ta m 
mes 
miel 


moi: 
moll 
mul 
mul 
anod 
hélic 

lai 
mon 


mou 


mou 
mou 

tis 
mou 
mon 

hi 
mou 
mus' 
nage 
nari 


neve 
nez 





on- 


the 


ur 
ts 
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marais nakedoxe (2) na-hauvéo (4) 
marcher : na-orandza (3) 
marche ! parorokui (2) mon nez a-huaridse (7) 
mari krat-asi (3) [cf. homme] ton nez pa-huaridse (7) 
mon mari ara-tiri (4) noir ya-ta-xa (2) (n)yd-ta-ha (7) 
matin : [cf. rouge, brun]} 
je suis allé ce xwica oreiri (5) ineranare (1) [cf. bois] 
matin non yohe (2) 
mauvais éexeire (2) [cf. chétif yebari (5) [cf. il n’y a pas] 
méchant ya-raka-xa (2) nourriture rabururue (5) 
mentir ahuexa (2) nous are-risi (2) are-rixi (5) 
menton ira-pota (3) ira-pehue (2) anére (7) 
mére i-dite (1) nous tous hubesdére (7) 
apipr (2) noyau varié (3) [cf. graine] 
a era-pipi (4) nuit ir-idahii (2) 
an-ditey (7) xarao (1) 
basen owe @ obscur pa-idao-ha (1) 
mesquin ibuica (2) 
; ? ; . | odorant pa-ube-ha (1) 
miel ir-atutu (2) [cf. canne a ; pe ; a 
ceil i-yokori (1) ni-yoko (2) dnd- 
sucre] : 
; yokuosi (7) 
mois karata-irare (1) $6 
en-cako (4) (cf. front] 
mollusques : oe . 
sa na-rincoh (3) 
mulette longue mayarivi (2) ivel Tt 
mulette épaisse iraro (2) ceuf Biers (2) 
inihonse paxave (2) oiseau misimi G) ss 
hélices et ampul-  iboéo (2) litido (2) ititido (1) 


laires 
montagne 


mouche 


mouche marehui 

moufette (Mephi- 
tis) 

mourir : 

mon pére est mort 
hier 

moustique 

musique 

nager 

narines 

neveu, niece 

nez 


ir-uretuli (2) 
tindare (3) 
nanite (3) 
ikarahue (2) 
meko (2) 
ir-ibokohe (2) 


rarirue hua ka papa (5) 


naniicu (2) 

maiwo tonopa (2) 

pitabui (2) 

vareoxe (2) 

nihikuée (2) 

i-bariohé (1) na-huareoxo(2) 





roi des vautours 
(Sarcoramphus 
papa) 

pérénoptere uru- 
bu (Catharthes 
nrubu) 

peréenoptére aura 
(Catharthes au- 
ra) 


caracara (grand) 
(Polyborus vul- 
garis) 
caracara (petit) 
(Polyborus — chi- 
machima) 

aigle (Morphnus 


urubitinga) 


ir-apacalua (2) 


bado (2) 


dakehe bado (2) 


cara (2) 


liye (2) 


kerekere (2) 
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chouette ourau- 
courca 
duc facurutu(Bu- 
bo magellanicus) 
effraie (Strix per- 
lata) 
petit duc (Scops 
choliba) 
trés petite chouet- 
te 
tangara bleu 
tyran bienteveo 
(Tyrannus sul- 
furatus) 
fournier (Furna- 
rius rufus) 
hirondelle 
engoulevent (Ca- 
primulgus) 
moineau cardinal 
grand cassique 
cassique tojd 
cassique matico 
troupiale — chopi 
(Icterus sp.) 
oiseau-mouche 
martin-pécheur 
(Alcedo sp.) 
pic en général 
coucou (Cuculus) 
couroucou (Tro- 


gon) 

ani des savanes 
(Crotophaga 
ani) 

toucan toco 
(Rhamphastos 
10c0) 

aracari superbe 


(Pleroglossus) 
ara rouge (Macro- 
cercus macao) 


momorokoto (2) 
kurubupu (2) 
taho (2) 

vadzi (2) 
totoxo (2) 
natuhu (2) 
dakiririti (2) 
titi (2) 


dapicorodo (2) 
bokora (2) 
picakuri (2) 
bokorodo (2) 
ir-iarabo (2) 
potokimi (2) 
toti (2) 


tututu (2) 
parasasa (2) 


cexoxanare (2) 
dxadokoko (2) 


isoha (2) 


utuhi (2) 


yarapa (2) 


piniki (2) 


tava (2) 





arara (Macrocer- 
cus) 

ara jaune 

perroquet amazo- 
ne 

perroquet 

perroquet sey 

perruche (Psitta- 
cula) 

ara a collier 

todier ( Todus) 

hocco a bec rouge 
(Crax sp.) 

hocco a créte 
(Crax sp.) 

faisan 4 cravate 

faisan noir 

faisan hucloco 

coq 

poule 

les poules 

perdrix 

faisan catinguera 

pigeon 

tourterelle yeruti 

tourterelle pecui 

autruche 

vanneau armé 

courlan 

grand héron cou~ 
leur de plomb 

héron roux 

aigrette 

cigogne 

jabiru = (Ciconia 
mycteria) 

tantale ( Tantalus) 

spatule (Platalea) 

ibis de Cayenne 

ibis bronzé 

grand ibis 

bécassine 

jacana (Parra) 


araba (3) 


boraia (2) 
ibaro (2) 


baro (3) 
kurecece (2) 


coxi (2) susi (3) 
koni (2) 

mavisi (2) 

yoti (2) 


pico (2) 


kodo (2) 

éaxi (2) 
yorokodabo (2) 
yasi-takurako (2) 


takura (2) takaréro (7) 


mey-tdkararo (7) 
boyokoko (2) 
kana (2) 

cuku (2) 

yexo (2) 

corovo (2) 

doxe (2) 

ineka (2) 
korahua (2) 
huahukare (2) 


soko (2) 
vake (2) 
huacebuhu (2) 
vabo (2) 


codoce (2) 
bebébé (2) 


> ¢acaka (2) 


] 
xekeke (2) 





on 
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kamichi huppé 
(Palamedea) 

poule d’eau 

rile géant 

grébe (Podiceps) 

mouette 

cormoran nigaud 

haninga (Plotus 
anhinga) 

canard musqué 

petit canard 

ombilic 

oncle 

ongles 


oreille 


os 

ou: 

ol vas-tu ? 
ot est Dieu ? 
oui 

paca 


paille 


paille de mais 
palmier totai 
palmier motacu 
(Attalea Hum- 
boldtiana) 
palmier carundai 
palmier chonta 
palmier cusi (Al- 
talea spectabilis) 
palmier royal 
palmier marayahu 
(Bactrix mara- 
ja) 
palmier du Gua- 
pore 


dokaha (2) 


korokoro (2) 
sirikoha (2) 
popo (2) 
davrikita (2) 
vayuyu (2) 
torayuyu (2) 


yabaca (2) 

visisi (2) 

na-coho (2) 

tete (2) 

do-kira (4) da-kiru (2) 

maséu housi (3) 

i-radike (2) a-ridyikéi (7) 
na-ridzike (3) end-xengi- 
kui [probablement : ena- 
xendzikui | (4) 

na-rakihe (2) na-rakiyi (4) 


capuidiaca (5) 

éai Cuaia ko dabapa (5) 

axa (2) xal (5) 

yekeke (2) [cf. agouti, lapin 
d Amérique] 

ir-ixeke (2) [cf. prairie, 
herbe]} 

yeki (2) 

padaku (2) 

huari-keté (2) 


keté (2) 

papaho (2) 
murereketeu (2) 
sosiki (2) 
yadadeu (2) 


iv-iai (2) 





palmier petit épi- 
neux 


papillon 


paresseux tridac- 
tyle 

parler 

patate douce 

payer 

payé 

peau 

pécari 

pécher 

peigne 

peindre 

pénis 

pére 

mon pere 


ton pére 

mon  pére 
mort hier] 

petit 

peu 

trés peu 

peuple 

pied 


[est 


mon pied 
ton pied 
pierre 


piment 

plaine 

plante du pied 
pleurer 
pleuvoir 

il pleut 

pluie 

plumes 

plus : 
donne-moi plus! 
poignet 


uhuare (2) 


xanzaro (3) 
yaruyaru (2) 
huayore (2) 


paidzarai (2) 

ikeri (2) kori (7) 
paparaite (2) 

paparai (2) 

da-isi (2) 

yukuku (2), 

pikiti tuhi (2) 
rapapdda (3) 

paxerei (2) 

na- nidna (3) 

i-dabapa (1) apapa (2) 
era-papa (4) 
dra-hudpi (7) (r nasal) 
namoté (7) 


[rarirue hua] ka papa (5) 


motriye (2) 

rikenaxi (2) 

nahaorike (2) 

me-yése (4) [cf. homme] 

ahei (1) d-axe (2) en-arxe 
(4) idah-hdas (3) 

dey (7) 

dip-ahey (7) 

iyaroha (1) yaroho (2) iarégo 
(3) idloho (7) 

kadabu (2) 

ir-ihuokoe (7) 

d-axe (2) [cf. pied] 

puirihi (2) 

mairibokidabo (2) 

itboe kitlabé (5) 

idabu (1) 

pole (2) 


bére padétahi (7) 
da-baruhe (2) 
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poil 


poisson 

[je désire | du pois- 
son 

taie armée des ri- 
viéres 

dorade 

bagre armé 

sibalo 

bagre surubi (Pla- 
tysloma sp.) 

palometa 

anguille ou syn- 
branche 

bagre 

pacu (Prochilodus, 
Myletes sp.) 

poitrine 


porc-épic 

se porter : 

comment te por- 
tes-tu ? 

je me porte bien 


pot 

pou de téte 
pourri 
prairie 


prendre : 
prends! 

prés 

propre 

puce pénétrante 
punaise 

quand ? 

que ? 

que dis-tu ? 

que cherches-tu ? 
que veux-tu ? 


pote arabadio (2) (cf. plume, 
animal } 

iddta (3) idata (1) data (2) 

[atdaica] dakta (5) 


bikidi (2) 


iroha (2) 
korokoro (2) 
éoboko (2) 
yutapa (2) 


dadzure (2) 
puéucu (2) 


taka (2) 
barikidi (2) 


i-rakahé (1) i-rakaxe (2) 
ena-xakde (4) 

na-mame (3) [cf. sein] 

huarinahua (2) 


pa-ira-xa (2) ba-ira-xa (5) 


pairaxai (2) pairaxai (5) 
[cf. sain, bon, joli] 

rirabéto (3) 

dapeceie (2) 

oripono (2) 

iri-xeke (2) |cf. 
herbe} 


paille, 


oho (2) nayhue (7) 
jarama (2) 
ya-rero-xa (2) 
koéepa (2) 
yaxixabibi (2) 
éasidara (2) 


yace (5) 
bata pitaxée (5) 
bata puauguae (5) basttde(7) 





queue (du chien) 

qui? 

qui [est-ce]? 

qui est la? 

qui créa le ciel et 
la terre ? 

rainette 

rame 

ramer 

rat 

regarde ! 

renard 

revenir : 

va a ta maison et 
reviens vite! 

rien 

rire 

riviére 

rio Iténés ou Gua- 
poré 

rio Mamoré 


rio Itonama 

rio Blanco 

riz 

rose (adject.) 

roseau en éven- 
tail 

rosée 

rouge 


sable 
sain 


sale 

sang 

sauterelle 
scolopendre 
scorpion 

sein de femme 


yényén-nahua (7) 


miatiay (7) 

mia édy kihuede (7) 

miacae ki daka i tdal anaipa 
ki tdati (5) 

dabuku (2) 

ira-biri (2) 

pibiribi (2) 

namono (2) 

punai (2) 

ivexa (2) 


tereinama yapanika, yaure- 
xiéa ine (5) 

nanavari (2) 

piecei (2) 

mananbaniki (2) 

itenes (2) 


marambareki (2) 

idardma (7) 

vacere (2) 

ya-bore-xa (2) [cf. blanc] 
ir-autara (2) 

bébébe (7) 

yumareé (2) 


ibarakoho (2) 

pa-to-ha (1) ya-te-xa (2) 
(n)yd-ta-ha (7) [cf. noir, 
brun] 

ir-ipu (2) 

idathi(3) [cf. terre] 

pa-ira-xa (2) [cf. bon, joli 
et se porter] 

ya-moe-xi (2) 

torohua (2) da-tarua (4) 

éacaéa (2) 

éameroro (2) [cf. iule] 

ir-ocobikidi (2) 

ana-mdmi (4) [cf. poitrine] 

torane (2) [cf. femme] 





a  2& «2 





1aipa 


1wuyYre- 


(2) 


noir, 


rine] 
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sel éopara (2) éopala (7) dati (5) ndati (7) [cf. 
serpents : sable] 


orvet et amphis- 
béne 

boa 

couleuvre 

crotale 

singes : 

atéle coaita (Ale- 
les paniscus) 

alouate rouge 
(Stentor) 

alouate noir (Sten- 
tor) 

callitriche 

callitriche lion 

maquis nocturne 

soeur 

soif 

soleil 


sot 

sourcils 

sourd 

spectre (insecte) 
tabac 

talon 

tante 

taon 

tapir 


tatou géant (Dasy- 
pus gigas) 

tatou peba 

tatou encoubert 
(Dasypus — sex- 
cinctus) 

ténébrion 

termite 

termitiére 

terre 


éukubu (2) 


yoari (2) 
yataxaeni (2) 
sisisi (2) 


yoara (2) 
yatexa, maxani (2) 
maxani, nataxa (2) 


noko (2) 

isuixa (2) 

dxtidzii (2) 

amabo (2) 

araxexa (2) 

iyarama (1) naraman (2) 
naramén (3) yarama (5) 
[cf. jour] iméka (7) 

cakuice (2) 

na-maravodo (2) 

iceaita (2) 

vaba (2) 

yuipin (4) yupa (2) yuipé (7) 

tokororo-daxe (2) 

mamui (2) 

pakorava (2) 

bata (2) bahata (3) mbdéte 
(7) 

bayaka (2) 


dapade (2) 
toro-dapade (2) 


tutuama (2) 

corapada (2) 

éarata (2) 

idatu (1) datii (2) idathi(3) 





[qui créa le ciel et] 
la terre ? 
téte 


tique garrapata 

tisser 

ton 

tonnerre 

tortue d’eau douce 

tortue de terre 

tous : 

nous tous 

vous tous 

triste 

tu, toi 

c'est toi 

tuer 

jai tué [un jaguar 
avec la fléche] 

uriner 

vase de terre 

veine 

venir : 

viens ! 

viens ici ! 

vent 

ventre 


ver a viande 

vers : 

lombrics et asca- 
rides 

vert 

vessie 

vieux 


[miacae ki daka i tdal anai- 
pa] ki tdati (5) 

a-barakama (1) na-huara- 
kama (2) gu-anakuéna 
(4) 4-huarakamei (7) na- 
orakama (3) 

petece (2) 

iratiki (2) 

arén (7) 

ir-idxtikuhe (2) 

éubada (2) 

bada (2) 


kudesa-tre (7) 

kudesd-pere (7) 

imixairakahe (2) 

area (2) ared (5) dréa (7) 

arén cay * (7) 

puarihi (2) 

xuariye [ki xetdaba y-ira- 
bibiki| (5) 

pipatehi (2) 

buku (2) 


nakuoomone (2) 


yaviru (2) 

ahuiru (7) 

idahukuhe (2) idabuku (1) 

arakabe (1) da-rakahua (2) 
da-rakdurtsi (3) ena-na- 
habi (4) 


nanucevaka (2) 
éukubu (2) 


diveverea (2) 
dikipata (2) 
iratakasi (2) 
daobe (3) 


1. Cette phrase doit étre interrogative [cf. p. 138]. 
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village 

notre village 

visage 

vite : 

va a ta maison et 
reviens vite! 

vivre : 

nous vivons la 


voleur 

vouloir : 

je veux 

je ne veux pas 

je veux [un cou- 
teau | 

je désire [du pois- 
son] 

que veux-tu ? 


vous 
vous tous 
vulve 

un 

deux 
trois 
quatre 
cing 


six 
sept 
huit 
neuf 
dix 
onze 
douze 


dix-neuf 


vingt 


entaru (4) 
yu-indero (7) 
i-ribuxo (3) [cf. joue] 


lereinama yapanika, yaure- 
xiéa ine (5) 


mi-varyé (7) [litt. : les ha- 
bitants | 


ipuxa (2) 
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vingt-un mitia-bururuce-karala-rogik- 
né (1) 

vingt-deux mitia-bururuce-mitia-rogikne 
(1) 

trente kurapa-bururuée (1-2) 

trente-un kurapa-bururuce-karata-ro- 
gikné (1) 

quarante éada-bururuce (2) cadda-bu- 
ruruce (1) 

cinquante maidaru-bururuce (2) 

soixante karata-rirobo-bururuce (2) 


oricubuéuhua (2) 
hieitueuhua (2) 
xuaguaxa [ratdaure) (5) 


atdaica {dakta] (5) 


[bata] p-uauguae (5) bdstide 
(7) 

arekpere (5) 

kudesdpere (7) 

da-bibe (3) 

karata (1-2-6) karata (7) 

mitia (1) mitiha (2) mitia(7) 

kurapa (1-2-6) kulapa (7) 

éada (2) éadda (1) éada (7) 

maidarit (1) maidaru (2) 
méndau (7) 

karata-rirobo (1-2) kardla- 
irubu (7) 

mitia-rirobo( 1-2) mit-tairubu 
(7) 

kurapa-rirobo (1-2) kulapa- 
irubu (7) 

‘adara-rirobo (2) éadda-riro- 
bo (1) édda-irubu (7) 

bururuée (1-2) burtrutié (7) 

bururuce-karato-rogikné (1) 

bururoce-mitia-rogikné (1) 

bururuce-cadda - rirobo- rosi- 
gné (1) 

mitiha-bururuce (2) mitia- 
buruée (1) 





mitia-rirobo-bururuce (2) 
kurapa-rirobo-bururucée (2) 
éadara-rirobo-bururuce (2) 


soixante-dix 
quatre-vingts 
quatre-vingt-dix 


cent buruce-buruce (1) 
mille bururuce-pené-bururuée (1) 
Il. TEXTES. 


Pater Noster. 


O-dobapa = arép-itu— tui yi-idag, 

Notre-Pére toi-qui-es en-haut dans-le-ciel, 
adaroso-ha-dopai apa-eme;  tubuca-dopai yere 
adoré-soit-que ton-nom ; établi-soit-que [ici] 

apa-reino;  tiko-ha-dopai apé ‘mai-varie 
ton-royaume ; obéissent-que [toi] les-habitants 
yahi, yape yi-idag . 
en-bas, aussi les-habitants en-haut dans-le-ciel. 


mat-varie tui 


P-imiln-dopai éthi o-ananihi 
Tu-donnes-que a-nous _notre-nourriture 
inohd; — ireherehé [ire herehé| atirani 


aujourd’hui; = mal 
p-idei-riln, — yapé hir-ide-ha rihi ; 

pardonne-nous, aussi nous-pardonnons nous ; 

p-ipepe-ha-dopai rihi [rihi| 


tu-abandonnes-que nous 


yi-ireherehe 

dans-le-mal 
yaehcha '. Amen. 

|[ne-pas|]. Amen. 


1. Sur la 2¢ copie, on lit clairement ce mot; sur la 
premiére, il y a doute pour yae. (Note de Teza.) 
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Ave Maria. 


Ave Maria p-ipoho-ha 6 grasia, dre-ituama 
Salut Marie tu-es-pleine de grace, il-est 


ye-pa-yaba o-dabapa ; p-apira-ha 
[dans-ton- ?| notre-Pére ; tu-es-aimée 

ye-mai-torene,  yape na are-kota-ui 
parmi-les-femmes, aussi [celui] qui-naquit 


ye-pa-yaba apa-romihi Xesusu. Sankta Maria, 
[dans-ton-?] ton-fils Jésus. Sainte Marie, 
adite ape Diosi, p-ivoroko-ha — iciht 
mére [toi] de-Dieu, prie —_ pour-nous 
mai-budu-ha, inoho, mai-yeipeca _—cibi 
pécheurs, aujourd’hui, pour-nous 
rakahé. Amen. 

méchants. Amen. 


Credo. 


Hikoie ye Dios i-dabapa cehe rukaha atibeke 

Je-crois en Dieu Pére 
1-doko-ha dag, ykareheca idatu. Hikote ye Xesu 
créateur ciel, terre. Je-crois en Jésus 
Krislo o-dabapa, karata ¢ abito-rome ; areca 
Christ notre-Pére, un son-fils; qui 
ikuddue yasi; —y-arakabe virgen Santa 
[se-fit] homme; dans-ventre Vierge Sainte 
Maria ne tidoko Dios Espiritu Santo aéoka-ui ; 
Marie par l’ceuvre Dieu Esprit Saint naquit ; 
Pilato ; 
par l’ordre de-Ponce Pilate ; 
ua-hui-pe ; adabari-hui-pe ; ohi-hui-pe po 
mourut; _fut-enterré ; alla [en-bas] 


adahehepe-hui-pe ne asi Ponsio 
souffrit 





yi-hilimbo tapeariki mo aya Santo Pay ni 
a-l’enfer [ou] Saints Péres 
tiboatae ; itekerene-tut ye-mai-ruda, 
se-leva [ressuscita] parmi-les-morts, 
kurapa iriarama ome ua;  ohi-hui-pe 
trois jours [aprés}] mort; alla 
tut yi-idag ; 
en-kaut 


i-curu-hut-pe 
au-ciel ; s’assit 


yi-ritokt 
a-la-droite 
Diosi a-bope éehe rukaha atibeke. Haikoce 
de-Dieu _ pére Je-crois 
ye Espiritu Sankto. Hikoce santa iglesia 
dans Esprit Saint. Je-crois sainte église 
katholika.  Hikoce komunioniki 
catholique. Je-crois communion des-saints. 
rabuddu. — Hikoée 


ma-santo. 


Hikote —ir-anameariri 


Je-crois pardon péché. Je-crois 
ir-itekerene-tut mat-rua. Hikote 
levée [resurrection] des-morts. —_Je-crois 
Cehesi ua ine. Amen. 
vie-éternelle. Amen. 
Chanson. 
Usiére yu-indero anére —_ kudesaére 
Allons _ notre-village nous _nous-tous 


mi-kayuvaba anére mi-kayuvaba kudesdére anére 
Kayuvava nous Kayuvava nous-tous nous 
les-habitants '. 

mi-varyé. 


1. Nordenskidld traduit mi-varyé, nous vivons 1a. Notre 
traduction s’accorde mieux avec le texte du Pater Noster. 
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HAS TLINGIT A GENETIC RELATION TO ATHAPASCAN ? 


By Pumy Earce Gopparp 


THE question of the possible connection ot 
Tlingit and Athapascan presented itself to Pro- 
fessor Franz Boas, when, during his work on 
the Northwest coast, the morphological simi- 
larities were observed by him’. At that time 
the requisite knowledge of both Athapascan 
and Tlingit was lacking for a final determina- 
tion of the question of genetic relationship. 

When some years later Dr. John R. Swanton 
was engaged in field-work on the Northwest 
coast, he secured Tlingit linguistic material ? 
from which a grammatical sketch was prepared 
for the Handbook of American Languages 3. 
The recording of this Tlingit material lacked 
the phonetic accuracy necessary for a basis of 
comparison, and the meanings of the stems 
were not determined with sufficient exactness. 
Dr. Swanton was aware of the general resem- 
blance of Haida, Tlingit, and Athapascan, but 
realized the futility of making a prolonged and 
detailed comparison based on limited and faul- 
ty material. 

Dr. E. Sapir read a paper at the Philadelphia 
meeting of the American Anthropological As- 
sociation in 1914, on the Na-dene, a name he 
chose for a linguistic group composed of Haida, 
Tlingit, and all the Athapascan languages +. 
Dr. Sapir’s contention was that these three 


1. The relationship of Haida and Tlingit was suggest- 
ed and discussed in an article, « Classification of the 
Languages of the North Pacific Coast » (Memoirs of the 
International Congress of Anthropology (Chicago, 1893], 
339-346). 

2. The texts were published in BBae 39 (1909). 

3- BBae 40 (pt 1): 159-204. 

4. The Na-dene Languages, a Preliminary Report 
(AA 17[1915]: 534-558). 








hitherto considered independent stocks were 
genetically related. The material used for 
Tlingit was that embodied in Dr. Swanton’s 
two contributions mentioned above. He drew 
upon the various sources of Athapascan mater- 
ial, restoring in many instances hypothetical 
parent-forms with which to make his compa- 
rison. The paper, which appeared in the 
“* American Antropologist ”, was called preli- 
minary ; but the final results of the study 
have not yet appeared in print. 

It was only in the winter of 1914-15 that an 
opportunity presented itself for a satisfactory 
examination of Tlingit. Mr. Louis Shotridge, a 
Tlingit Indian, spent some weexs in New York 
City, during which time Professor Boas secur- 
ed rather full materiai, chiefly in the form of 
grammatical notes and lists of words. Particular 
attention was given by Professor Boas and his 
students to an exact classification and represen- 
tation of the sounds of Tlingit. With the pre- 
paration and publication of this material 5, an 
opportunity for a profitable comparative study 
from the side of Tlingit was presented for the 
first time. 

During the years in which a satistactory 
knowledge of Tlingit has been awaited, various 
Athapascan languages have been studied, and 
bodies of texts and grammatical sketches have 
been published. The first of these dealing with 
Hupa contains some regrettable deficiencies 
in phonetic exactness. There are still large 
and important groups of Athapascan dialects as 
yet unstudied or unavailable, due to delay in 


5. Franz Boas, Grammatical Notes on the Language of 
the Tlingit Indians (U. Penn. 8 [1917]: 1-179). 
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the preparation and publication of collected 
material. The Wailaki and Tolowa in north- 
western California will, when published, pre- 
sent very important linguistic material. The 
Yukon dialects are practically unknown, with 
the exception of Ten’a'. While, without this 
at present unavailable Athapascan material, the 
final word on the subject of a genetic relation- 
ship between Tlingit and Athapascan cannot be 
said, some useful comments and comparisons 
may be made. These indicate rather clearly 
what may be anticipated as the final decision 
on the subject. 

In some respects the material to be compared 
presents unusual opportunities. Both Tlingit 
and the Athapascan languages have a rather 
large number of monosyllabic nouns, and the 
larger number of these are apparently simple 
and primary. The phonetic changes possible 
are therefore simplified and reduced in number; 
for the action of word-accents, both of stress and 
pitch, are eliminated. Phonetic changes should 
therefore proceed with unusual regularity. 
Simple nouns like these present great advantages 
also in the matter of stable and easily-determin- 
ed meanings. In the case of Athapascan ca sun, 
we have a memory association tying a simple 
phonetic group with a definite single object. 
In most other instances there is opportunity 
for varying ranges of application. The word 
tu WATER may come to be applied to LAKE 
and ocean ; but, aside from an expansion or 
contraction of application, a change of meaning 
in the majority of such simple words, so com- 
plete as to make an original identity of form 
and meaning in the parent language untraceable 
in the descendants, is not likely to happen. 
The known history of Indo-European languages 
shows that certain classes of words — such as 
numerals, body-parts, and terms of relationship 
— are particularly stable. 


1. J. W. Chapmann, Ten’a Texts and Tales (Paes 6, 
(1914]: 1-230). 





What appears to have happened in the 
Athapascan languages is that monosyllabic, 
non-descriptive nouns have been gradually 
replaced by longer, descriptive terms. A sufh- 
cient number, however, of these simple nouns 
remain in the various languages to furnish a 
fair basis of comparison. For Tlingit, Professor 
Boas has furnished upward of three hundred 
simple nouns. When the Athapascan nouns of 
identical or closely related meanings are placed 
beside these Tlingit nouns in parallel columns, 
only a few words are sufficiently alike to attract 
attention *. With the Tlingit words arranged 
alphabetically, phonetic sound-shifts between 
Tlingit and Athapascan, if present, should 
appear at once. No such shifts are found after 
careful study. 

There are two relationship terms similar in 
form. and of identical or allied meaning. In 
Tlingit, MOTHER-IN-LAW, is tcan, and in Beaver, 
tcon. Tlingit at‘, FATHER’S SISTER ; and -at in 
the Athapascan dialects of Northwestern Cali- 
fornia, where the meaning is ELDER SISTER OF 
cousin. This term, in these dialects, is also 
applied to FATHER’S sISTER. Were it not for 
this anomaly in classification, the meanings of 
the words would not in the least coincide. A 
connection is possible if it be assumed that in 
Athapascan the term for FATHER’S SISTER came 
to be applied to ELDER sisTER. If the change 
was from ELDER SISTER to include FATHER’S 
SISTER, the connection in meaning disappears. 

A connection might be assumed between 
Tlingit wan EDGE, and Ten’a -vwon EDGE or 
BORDER, if a parallel of w=vw could be found. 
The Athapascan sound which appears with a 
queer alternation in various dialects as b and 
m, becomes vw, a bilabial spirant, in Ten’a. 
Without other correspondences, nothing can 
be made of this single instance. 

Perhaps the most striking correspondence 


2. See below, p. 271. 
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in the nouns is the word for CRANE, — du? in 
Tlingit, and de¢ in Kato, and found fairly 
frequently in other Athapascan dialects. A rela- 
tion between Tlingit « and Athapascan « or t 
is all that is lacking. Since the word is almost 
an isolated case of phonetic correspondence of 
nouns of identical meaning, as will appear 
below, it seems more logical to consider the 
word one that Tlingit has borrowed from a 
neighboring Athapascan dialect. 

Almost equally exact is the agreement of 
Tlingit faw FeaTHER, and f’a’ which, in Atha- 
pascan frequently translated FEATHER, is eve- 
rywhere restricted to the larger stiff feathers of 
the wings and tail. The more exact rendering, 
then, would be pLume. I am told there is a 
corresponding restriction in meaning in Tlingit. 

In only one instance is there an indication 
of several nouns with the same phonetic cor- 
respondences. Tlingit sag’ and Athapascan ts’in 
mean BONE; Tlingit sax means HaT and Chi- 
pewyan c’a DANCE-HaAT ; and Tlingit six’ and 
Jicarilla is'ai mean pisH. In these cases there 
is agreement only between the initial conso- 
nants, the other sounds varying. A dance-hat 
is probably something quite different from 
simply a hat. The case is too weak to be con- 
vincing, and, unsupported as it is, carries very 
little weight. Two other fair agreements appear 
in the list, — Tlingit can oLD PERSON, and 
Beaver con OLD AGE ; Tlingit c: sonc, and Chi- 
pewyan cen SONG. 

Out of over three hundred monosyllabic 
nouns gathered by Professor Boas, most of 
which have clear-cut meanings, one hundred 
and fifteen have been matched with Athapascan 
words of identical or closely-related meanings. 
Some of the unmatched Tlingit nouns have 
meanings too general or too specialized to be 
matched satisfactorily with Athapascan forms. 
In many instances the Athapascan nouns of 
corresponding meanings are dissyllabic and 
have descriptive meanings, and are therefore 





not comparable with the monosyllabic, non- 
descriptive nouns of Tlingit. This tendency to 
replace the simple nouns with longer descrip- 
tive terms is very pronounced in Athapascan. 
The unmatched Tlingit nouns, then, do not 
weaken the case for genetic relation. However, 
five fairly satisfactory agreements out of one 
hundred and fifteen which have been matched 
in meaning do not present an impressive pro- 
portion. 

In addition to these, Sapir lists the follow- 


ing: 


ATHAPASCAN TLINGIT 

~ye, Xe grease ex grease 
-~ywo tooth ux tooth 
-kla arrow gla point 
-onaye elder brother hunx man’s older brother 
fez night t‘a't night 
tok’ fish tlluk! cohoes 
més cheek wac cheek 
no place of retreat, nu fort 

island 


Of these xe GRESSE is unfamiliar to me in 
Athapascan ; and Tlingit ex (Boas ’éx) is given 
the meaning FisH-o1L. The Athapascan word 
for TOOTH is -y0, or -wo ; Boas gives for Tlingit 
’ux. Sapir gives gla as meaning poINT, and 
compares it with Athapascan k/a arrow. Swan- 
ton’s texts and Boas’, wordlist give the meaning 
POINT OF LAND. The connection in meaning 
would appear far-fetched. The Athapascan 
word k/a does not refer to the point ot the ar- 
row, but to the shaft, since the separable 
pointed end, either of stone or wood, has a 
different name. Boas has Puk“* COHOE-SALMON, 
which leaves only the vowel u to carry the 
phonetic similarity ; for glottalized ? and k’ are 
very distinct from ? and k without glottaliza- 
tion. In Athapascan, no does not mean a PLACE 
OF RETREAT, it means an ISLAND. 

Dr. Sapir has assumed that the primitive Na- 
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dene language had the form cv, the elements 
always ending in a vowel, and that final conso- 
nants result from suffixes. There is evidence, as 
Sapir states, that Athapascan verb-stems have 
final consonants representing disappearing suf- 
fixes;, but no good evidence is known for 
concluding that nouns also have been given 
their final consonants by this method. To be 
sure, the ignoring of all final consonants adds 
much to the ease with which equivalent forms 
can be found. 

In the case of the verbs, Professor Boas has 
segregated about three hundred and fifty stems, 
to the greater number of which he has assigned 
meanings. The opportunity for comparison is 
not nearly so favoraole in the case of verbs as 
in that of nouns. Phonetically, the verbal stem 
is part of a complex, subject to accent variations 
and to assimilation. In the case of Athapascan 
verbal stems, the presence of a series of reduced 
suffixes is to be suspected. These suffixes may 
appear as the final consonants of the apparently 
monosyllabic stems. The meaning of a mono- 
syllabic noun appears without analysis, while 
the meaning ofa verbal stem can be determined 
only by the examination of several verbs con- 
taining it. Often even then the meaning is 
elusive, and difficult of precise statement. It 
happens, therefore, that the matching of Pro- 
fessor Boas’ list of Tlingit verb stems with 
Athapascan stems of equivalent meanings is a 
difficult matter. It has been attempted only 
where the meanings of the Tlingit stems have 
been rather definitely given. While the complete 
verbs in Tlingit usually can be rendered in an 
Athapascan dialect by verbs of fairly equivalent 
meaning, it does not follow that the stems 
are comparable, for other elements than the 
stem in each case help to make up the verb. 

It has been possible to match cne hundred 
and twenty-four of the Tlingit stems with 
Athapascan stems of similar meaning '. In a fair 

1. See below, p. 275. 





number of these instances, the agreement in 
meaning is satisfactory. Of these one hundred 
and twenty-four compared forms, only five 
show sufficient phonetic similarity to require 
comment. 

Tlingit ’a To siT agrees in form with -’ai, 
-'a, an Athapascan stem used almost exclusively 
of the position of single inanimate objects. If 
the Tlingit meaning could be shown to be a 
derived one, the correspondence might be cited 
as evidence of common origin. 

Tlingit stem ma To priNK, and Athapascan 
-nan with the same meaning, are irreproach- 
able, since the final » of Athapascan is ex- 
plainable as a suffix. 

Tlingit ¢‘a, t‘d, t‘én, mean To sLEEP. Athapas- 
can te, t‘m, also has that for a secondary mean- 
ing. Its primary meaning relates to the posi- 
tion or movement of anything animate. The 
concept of SLEEPING, itself seems often to be 
connected with dreaming, the subjective view 
of sleep, while a reclining position is the ob- 
jective view. The Tlingit verb-stem is also a 
noun meaning sLEEP, and comparable with 
Athapascan bat. In primary meaning, then, the 
two stems are widely separated. 

Following in alphabetical order is Tlingit 
t‘an TO CARRY A SOLID ELONGATED OBJECT. There 
is an Athapascan stem f‘an, relating to the 
position or movement of a long object, such 
as a pole. The particular Tlingit verbs given 
are not. comparable with the Athapascan, but 
there seems to be a fair agreement in the 
meaning and the phonetic form of this stem. 

One of the Tlingit stems, meaning TO SHOOT 
WITH A BOW AND ARROW, is ?’uk. Navajo has a 
stem fo, which also means TO SHOOT WITH A 
pow. Beaver has a stem ?’ok, t’0 TO SHOOT, but 
employed of shooting with a gun. 

Tlingit has a stem set’ To TEAR, and Athapas- 
can one, tc’el with a similar meaning. 

Dr. Sapir cites additional correspondences : 
such as Athapascan -ca, -cal, TO CATCH WITH A 
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HOOK ; and Tlingit cat, TO TAKE, TO PICK UP, TO 
sEIzE. The difference in meaning should be 
sufficiently apparent without comment. 

The pronouns show but one resemblance 
sufficient to warrant comment. Tlingit has a 
third person singular form du. Certain of the 
northern Athapascan dialects have a reflexive 
third person possessive pronominal prefix de. 
Here, again, is a possible borrowing, which 
has been responsible for the limited distribution 
of the form in Athapascan. 


Among the numerals, Tlingit has Lex’ OnE, 
with which Athapascan Kato fa ONE, is com- 
parable. 


Professor Boas has succeeded beyond expec- 
tation in isolating and defining the etymolo- 
gical parts of the verbs. The adverbial prefixes 
are of the same general sort as are found in 
Athapascan, but among these there are no 
correspondences of note. Professor Boas lists as 
an incorporated noun q’u SPACE, used in such 
expressions as q’udil’dk 1r is weT (weather, 
soil). Compare with this Kato kowansal 1r was 
HOT. 


Tlingit has a set of classifiers seemingly enti- 
rely lacking in Athapascan verbs which classify 
the subject or object solely by the limited 
application of the stem. 

Morphologically, Tlingit is very similar to 
Athapascan. The nouns in both stocks seem to 
have been originally monosyllabic. To these 
primary nouns certain suffixes to form diminu- 
tives and augmentatives, etc., were added. The 


verbs are similar in structure, having elements. 


of the same character which take the same 
general order. First are adverbial elements of 
direction and position, and pronoun objects. 
The stems are toward the end, and are preceded 
by the subject pronouns. In Athapascan there 
are modal elements, some of*which precede the 
subject, and others follow. Tlingit has modal 
prefixes preceding the subject, but with classi- 





fiers following it. Both Tlingit and Athapascan 
have suffixes for customary action, etc. 


The most striking resemblance is the fact . 


that each has a modification of the stem itself, 
which affects in Tlingit the quality’ and pitch 
of the vowel, and in Athapascan the quality of 
the vowel and modifies the final consonant. 
These modifications of the stems are connected 
in both instances with differences in mode and 
tense. 

With this striking likeness in morphology, 
one would expect lexical similarity leading to 
the definite conclusion that the languages were 
originally one, or sprang from the same source. 
The comparisons made of the lexical content, 
however, do not justify this conclusion. The 
similarities are few, forming but a‘slight percent- 
age of the whole. They might all be attributed 
to accident were there not at hand a more 
acceptable solution. The few nouns that are 
common are probably due to borrowing. It 
would be a remarkable thing if fully the 
number noted had not been borrowed in 
the course of the generations that Tlingit and 
Athapascan peoples have been neighbors. 

The large majority of Tlingit monosyllabic 
nouns, stems, and other elements making up 
the verbs, the pronouns, post-positions, and 
adverbs, are totally different from any known 
Athapascan words or elements having a similar 
meaning. Until some satisfactory explanations 
can be given for this mass of apparently unre- 
lated material, a common genetic origin cannot 
be admitted. Were a genetic relationship to 
be assumed, one of three possible explanations 
must be accepted : 

1. That changes in the forms of the words 
and in their meanings have been so great and 
so general, that resemblances have disappeared 
without leaving discoverable phonetic shifts. 

2. That the original parent language from 
which Tlingit and Athapascan have sprung had 


such a complete double set of names for com- 
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mon objects, that it was possible for Tlingit to 
be supplied with one set, and all the many 
Athapascan languages with the other, totally 
different set. 

3. That the Tlingit have a creative genius 
for language-formation which, since they sepa- 
rated from the Athapascan peoples, has led 
them to replace all the older forms with newly- 
created ones. 

It must be conceded that the linguistic uni- 
verse might have been so ordered that any one 
or all of these three things might have happen- 
ed. In particular, there seems to be no evident 
reason why words should not be created con- 
stantly in any language. However, modern 
linguistic study is based on a belief in phonetic 
laws which produce uniform results under 
identical conditions. The one recognized method 
of establishing genetic relationship is to point 
out the uniform changes which in the course 
of time have caused the separation of a uniform 
linguistic area into dialects and related lan- 
guages. This method of establishing genetic 
relationship has failed in several instances to 
produce a definite conviction that relationship 
really exists. Critics.are urged to accept the 
results on the plea that the particular problems 
are too difficult to be solved by this method. 
The question then presents itself whether we 
shall retain the old definition of a linguistic 
stock as a group of languages whose genetic 





relationship has been established by showing 
that they have diverged as a result of uniform 
phonetic change, or whether we shall form a 
new definition. A linguistic stock, such as the 
proposed Na-dene, consists of a group of lan- 
guages called Athapascan which have become 
divergent as a result of phonetic change, and of 
two other languages which contain a few 
words and elements resembling similar ones in 
the first group. 

For one, I contend that the present defini- 
tion should be kept. ‘‘ Athapascan ” is an 
exceedingly useful designation of a definite 
group. If the name ‘‘ Na-dene ” is to be esta- 
blished, may we not have also a new generic 
term to be applied to such groups of a linguist- 
ic stock plus others ? 

When once we have concluded that Tlingit 
and Athapascan are either unrelated, or so 
remotely related as to have left no clearly per- 
ceptible evidence of the relationship, a new and 
interesting problem will present itself. When 
two peoples either linguistically unrelated or 
very remotely related come into prolonged 
contact, to what extent do their languages 
become assimilated, phonetically, morphologi- 
cally, and lexically ? 

That the various correspondences pointed out 
in this paper and by Dr. Sapir are the result 
of such acculturating influence, I have little 
doubt. 


COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY '* 
NOUNS 
TLINGIT. ATHAPASCAN 
ti da lake mank lake H 
2. ‘at® father’s sister at older sister, father’s sister K 
3. ds tree km tree H 
4 "dn town kai village Ten’a 


1. The abbreviations used in the vocabularies to indi- 
cate the dialect from which the examples are taken are 


the following: B, Beaver ; CC, Chasta Costa ; Chip, Chi- 
pewyan; H, Hupa; K, Kato ; Nav, Navajo; T, Tolowa. 
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s tg‘ beach dasr beach Ten’a 
6. "it® place -dim place at which (suffix) H 
;- *ic father -t‘a father H 
8. ‘ite’ rock tse stone H 
9. ‘ik’ brother kl (younger) brother H 
10. ‘if shaman -yin to practise shamanism Ten’a 
11. "a#x tooth -wo tooth K 
12. ya face -min face H 
13. yat* offspring -yactc young K 
14. yan hunger don’ famine B 
15. yak‘ canoe tc'i canoe K 
: -man border, edge H 
16. yax border, edge -vwon border, edge Ten’a 
17. yet fat R'wat fat K 
18. —_yék* spirit -dje mind H 
19. yt place underneath -uye under K 
sie: niin bi son (man speaking) K 
{ -yac son (woman speaking) K 
\ 6un9 spear Chip 
er tut spears Ten’a 
22. yaw stomach bz’ stomach K 
23. wae cheek -ni face’ B 
; \ -man border, edge H 
M sale ( -cwon border, edge Ten’a 
25. wag‘ eye -na eye H 
26. wu food | a food B f 
| tc’an food K 
27. haw’ dung tcani faeces K 
ye house K 
28. —hit® house kun’ house B 
man house T 
29. hin water i‘o water K 
30. hinx elder brother (said by male) onan older brother K 
31. da weasel main weasel K 
32. dé trail (‘in trail H 
33. ds moon ca, sun, moon 
; sus skin H 
—— 320 skin Chip 
35. dug cottonwood-tree tis cottonwood Apache 
36. duit crane det crane K 
37. (ta) sleep but sleep B 


1. A separate simple word for CHERK is generally lacking in Athapascan languages. 











Var sr™— sa 
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tay fat 

t‘at night 
tSan navel 
t‘an sea-lion 
t‘éx’ heart 
t% stone 
(t‘éx’) rope 
t‘ik shoe 

ti mind 
tog‘ anus 


ta king-salmon 


taw feather 


tly elbow 
uk‘ cradle 
(sa) name 
st neck 

si daughter 
sit® spruce 


sik® strap, belt, cord 
su rain 


$x clay 

sag‘ bone 

Saxe hat 

(seq) smoke 
Sik§ black bear 


six’ dish 
suke® rib 
dzas skin 
tsusk’* owl 
tsutsk«< bird 


ca head 


can old person 


~—— 


eee 


—__ 


~_~ 


—_———_r 


R’wa‘ fat K 

?’ night K 

t*23 night Chip 

-ts’ek’e navel K 

tyus sea-lion K 

-tci heart K 

ise stone H 

Pot rope H 

bet rope K 

-k*s moccasin Chip 

niyz mind Chip 

-slé anus K 

k’ga dried king-salmon Ten’a 
ges black salmon 

ta’ feather K 
-Pay to fly 
-tcitc elbows H 
ts'al cradle K 
-z7 name Chip. 
-k’os neck B 
-tse daughter H 
xai spruce T 
3x3 belt Chip 
sis belt Jic 

tca rain Chip 
tican rain T 
tets clay 

bs adobe 

ts'an bone K 
te’a dance-hat Chip 
fit smoke H 
sats bear H 

8ai dish Chip 
tsa dish B 
-ts'ai d'sh Jic 
tconge’ ribs B 
sus skin bark H 
bo‘ owl Apache 
tcwa birds B 
tc'ac bird CC 
-st head K 

con old age B 
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70. cit spoon 2 
71. cat salmon-trap es fish trap H 
72.  cé blood dal blood Chip 
73.  cét horn -de’ horn K 
74. (ct) song -cen’ song Chip 
75.  djin hand -la’ hand K 
76.  tcan mother-in-law ~ peneridemtaca ae 
-tcon mother-in-law B 
77.  téat cache tso caches Ten’a 
78.  gax« duck ice duck Chip 
79.  gvs cloud R’os cloud B 
80. giiku‘ ear -lc'ge’ ear K 
81.  gwét bag, pouch 370 sack Chip 
82. kal’? ashes tex ashes Chip 
83. ke. dog hm dog H 
84.  k-ork* mud djan mud K 
( tetc fire-wood K (? 
O5-  guetie-neod tcwrtc fire-wood : . 
86.  g& place between folds of something -t’a blanket fold K 
87.  q’ol’ stomach -ht’ stomach, belly Chip 
ae eo pot Ten’a 
- one isa pot Apache 
89. (q’wat’) down, feathers -(’a0e feathers, downy Chip 
1¢ | tew’al frog H 
_ | tcaile frog Chip 
91.  xudzi burnt wood, coals es coal Chip 
92. xa? island nu, nuwz island Chip 
93. xus club xat club Chip 
94. (xa) war man war-party H 
95.  xaw hair | 7 
cx Ce -ya’ hair B 
96.  xet chest -ko breast Chip 
97. xy pack xait load H 
98. xox husband -xan busband H 
, -da’ mouth K 
> om | -sa opening of the mouth H 
100. xan fire kwon fire K 
Iol. x'us foot -kwe’ toot K 
102. tax« famine don’ famine B 
103. teq’ red ochre cic ochre K 
. ntst nose Chip 
104. ?& nose 


nwo nose B 
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105. few sand 
106. Fut’ tongue 
107. Fuk‘ cohoe-salmon 
108. La mother 
109. LAR’ sister 
IIo. E£éf snow 
III. Ety meat 
112. Lak‘ dress 
113. Leg‘ finger 
114. Let mentula 
115. vit‘ tail 


TLINGIT 
a, “a, "én to sit (sing.) 


bee 


at 
"at cold 


oA 


ak‘, *ak‘, ’ak‘ to interlock 


"ax, "ax, ax to carry a textile 


"ax, ’ax, ’ax to hear 


’eku® bad 


*ekwS to whistle 


in to pick up; to carry in a vessel 
into kill many 


ix’ to shout, to call, to invite 


"uh, wh, én to dwell 
os a7 S. 
wt, “, ’vén to buy 


"us, “US, 9S, to wash 
"uke, uk», dk“ to boil 


> ’ 


ux, ux, ‘ux, to blow 


, at’, at‘, ’a to walk in company 


So Se Oe OOOO er 


—__>—- 


sai sand K 

-tso tongue Nav 
tok’ salmon H 
-nan mother K 
-Peci’ sister K 
yas snow K 
-tsia meat H 
kya dress H 
-la’ finger K 
-lai’? mentula K 
-tce’ tail Chip 


VERBS 


ATHAPASCAN 


~ai, -’a to have position (of round objects) 
Chip 

-det to walk (pl.) Chip 

-tan, -t*e to be cold K 

-Ras cold Nav 

-dli, -dlu to be cold 

-Pon, Fy to tie, to knot Chip 

-Fon, Poi to weave baskets H 

-k’yos to carry a flexible object H 

-at to move flat, flexible objects H 

-ts’ey, ts’e‘ to hear K 

-tce’ to be bad K 

-tc’e, -tc’ok’ to be ill tempered, to be angry 
Chip 

-yic to whistle K 

-sot (-yot) to whistle Jic 

-k‘an,-k‘a to move a vessel containing liquid K 

-gan, -gat to kill (pl. object) K 

-zet, -zel to shout Chip 

fai to speak asa chief Jic 

-et, -et’ to stay at a place Chip 

-xait, -xai to buy H 

-de to wash Chip 

-gis to wash Nav 

-bzj to boil Nav 

-yoc to boil Jic 

-medj to boil H 

-yot, -yol to blow (with the Sreath), H 
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ya, ya, yxn to pack 

yat’ long 

yas to step 

yag‘ to pull 

yex, yéx, yéx to whittle 
yit’, yit‘, yit* to pull 

yitc, yitc to fly 

yuku’, yuke*, yiku< to shake 
wads, was, was to inquire 
wat, wat, wat to break 
wus tough, hard 

wis, wis, wis, to ask, to inquire 
wug wide 

hat‘, hat* to drive (animals) 


hk* full 
hit, hu, hén to wade, to swim 
huk to shout 


das to catch in snare 
dat, heavy 

dex’ ashamed 

dét to watch 


dux™ to tie a knot 


duv to fly 

t°d to boil in water 

ta, t'd, t‘én to sleep (sing. ) 
t‘aw to steal 


t‘an, t‘dn, t‘an to carry a solid, elongated 


object 


t‘ég‘ to hit with the point of a long thing. 


t*x’ to twist 
tin, t‘in, t‘in' to see 


t‘uw to count 


tut, t°ub, t*st to drill 


fa, Pda, Pén hot 


1. See also gén, gén, gén. 


~_——S_ 


_—— 


—_—_—_ 


—=l 


-yin, -yzt to carry on the back Chip 

-nes long H 

-tal, -izt to step H 

-los to drag, to pull along H , 

-was to shave off, to whittle H 

~yos to draw out of narrow space, to stretch H 

-f'ay, -t’a‘ to fly K 

-wat, -wa to shake H 

-xat, -xal to ask a question H 

-k’ yas to break H 

-lats to be strong K 

-xat, -xal to inquire H 

-t‘el, t‘at to be wide, to be flat K 

-yot, -yot to drive, to chase K 

~a to be full Chip 

-ban’ to be full K 

-kot walking in water (wolf) Chip 

-tcat, -tcat to shout K 

-zel, -z1t to shout Chip 

-l? to snare K 

-das to be heavy H 

-yan to be ashamed K 

-yan, ~yah to watch, to spy upon II 

-Pon to tie, to knot Chip 

-yets to tie H 

-?ay, -fa‘ to fly K 

-medj to boil H 

-t, -t‘en to lie down (sing only) H 

~? to steal Chip 

-t‘an, -t‘an, t‘uw to handle or move a long 
object H 

-get, got to spear B 

-dits, -dis to twist K 

-’n’ to look, to see K 

-t‘ey to teach H 

-t‘ak to count H 

-nit to drill Nav 

-do to heat Nav 

-do to be hot Apache 

-sel, -s2k to be warm H 
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fax’ to bite -gits to bite K 
-ca‘ to catch with a hook K 
'éx to fish with hook -gaj, -gac to fish B 
-hwal, -hwat to fish for with a hook H 
tex’ to pound -tsef’, -ts to pound H 
ti, Pi, Pi to find -tsan, -tsan to find H 


| -’0 to shoot with arrow Nav 
-tok, -t’o to shoot (with a gun) B 


Puke’, tuk’, P dk. to shoot an arrow 
-t‘as to shoot (with bow and arrow) Chip 


Sa, sa, sén to name ; to breathe -ye’, -y’ to be named Chip 

Sis, Sis, Sts to sail ; smoke rises -kit to hang, to spread, to settle (fog or 
smoke) H 

SeP, Se?, §€f to tear -tc ut, -tc’ul, -tc’el to tear, to rend Chip 

$é to sew with cedar-withes -da to sew Chip 

Siw, Sdw, Siw to chop -thet, -t0r2, -Bel to strike, to chop Chip 

tsag‘ tsaq‘, tsag‘ to push with the point of a -tse, tsi, ts? to push (long object ?) Chip 


long thing 

ets to kick B 

-tal to kick H 

tsis, tsts, tsis to dive, to swim under water -lu, -le to dive, to swim under water H 
tsin alive, strong -na, -nai to be alive Chip 

-kut to catch with the hands H 

-icu to seize Chip 

czn old sa old age Nav 


tséx, tséx, tséx to kick 


~~ 


cat‘, cat®, cxt* to take 


—~— 


je to hunt game Nav 


cu to hunt -ze, -ze’ to hunt Chip 


_—~- 


cuwg, chwg, cowg to laugh -dlo -dlok’ to laugh Chip 
djaq‘, djégq‘, dja‘ to kill (sing. object) -zu’ to kill (sing. object) Chip 
x dji to think -tan, -Oan, -3en, -Qen to think Chip 
djun to dream -lal, -tal to dream to sleep Chip 
djux, djix, djix to roll a ring or hoop -bas to roll a hoop Jic 
tcun to wound -tzts to shoot, to wound B 
tcuke, tcukes, tcsk«‘ to rub a skin in order to sof- -gis to rub a skin Jic 
ten it 
na to drink -nan to drink K 
nx, nz, nan to do, to work ~’n to do K 
nat‘ to shake -wat to shake (intrans.) H 
nzg‘, nag‘, nag‘ to stand (pl.) -ya to stand on one’s feet (pl. only) H 
ni, ni, nin to carry several things -la, -lai, -let relating to the position or mo- 


vement of two or three objects Chip 
-kat to swallow K 


nut’ to swallow del co alte ® 


_—— 
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nik‘, nik‘, mk‘ to tell 


nix’ to smell 


gas along thing moves straight ahead 


gac to cohabit 

gan, gan to burn 

gé, gén large 

gu‘ to move 

gut’, gut‘, got’, gi to go (sing.) 
gwds, gwas, gwas fog 

k‘e, k‘en to track 

k‘u, k‘vén to know 

hug‘, k‘tig‘, k“sg* to bubble 
kwatc to swallow 

Rats sharp-pointed 


Ruts to break (a strap) 


gax, gax, Sax to cry 
gat to split 


git’, gu dark 


gen, gén, gén' to look 
geq to throw 

q‘a, q‘d, q‘°én to sew 
q‘a to say 


q‘é, q‘e, g‘in to sit (pl.) 


q‘it* to suspect 

q‘vx to travel by canoe 

gq‘, q’dq‘, g’aq° to swim (fish) 
q aL’ to cut fish lengthwise 

gs to urinate 

xac, xc, xac to cut 


Ped s,? sy? 
xt, xl, xt to sweep 
xoku® dry 


x’d§ to scrape, to slice 
xa, Xa, Xen to eat 


1. See also t‘in, t‘in, Pin, above. 
2. See nik‘, nik‘, nik‘, above. 


_—_-_ 


-lk to relate H 

nak to relate K 

-ni, -nz, -n to speak K 

-tcan, -tcic, to smell K 

-k'ats, -k'as, -kat relating to the movement 
of long objects H 

-get to have intercourse B 

-ka to burn Chip 

-tcai large Chip 

-ke to fall’ Chip 

-jo to be happy Apache 

-kit to hang, to settle (of fog) H 

-k‘<, -kai to follow.track, to trail Chip 

-tsit to know H 

~yoc to ferment Jic 

-dak to swallow B 

-Pa sharp-pointed Chip 

-t‘at, -tal to break (string or line) Chip 

-k’yas to break H 

-tsak’ to cry Chip 

kul, Ri to split H 

-gel’, -get, -gal relating to the passing K 

of the night, dark K 

-gets, -gac, -ge’ to look, to see H 

-del, -det to throw H Chip 

-da to sew Chip 

-nak to relate K 

-da to sit (sing.) 

-k‘e to sit (du.) B 

-is'a, -ts’i to sit (pl.) 

~yan, yan to observe with suspicion H 

-kj to travel by canoe Chip 

-la, -le to swim (fish) H 

-at, -at to slit open H 

-lats to urinate K 

-ats, Pas to cut K 

coto sweep Nav 

-tcwog to sweep H 

-tsai, sai to be dry K 

-gats, -gas to scrape K 

-yan’, ~yil’, -tan to eat K 











NO. 4 





¥a to 
xe, x6. 


Xut* t 
xut’ te 
xx", 
Lan, I 
La to 
Lag*, | 
L’akus 
Lak 
cy. 
Eat 
ta cor 
Pex, F 
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xa to paddle 
xé, xé, Xen to camp over night 


xut* to whip, to club 


xut’ to drop, to chop, to pull 
xix, xix, xix" to call 

Lan, Lan deep (water, snow) 
La to feed 


Lag‘, Lig‘, Lag‘ to overcome, to win 


~~ 


Lakes scared 
Lak? wet 


% 


Lit’, Vit’, Lit’ cast off, to abandon 


ee 


LW’ to defecate 
ta complete, deep 
Pex, Péx, Péx to dance 


-k*i to paddle Chip 

-wel , -wil, -wit the passing of the night H 
-xat, -xxt to strike repeatedly, to beata drum B 
-sil’, -sak, -tsal to strike repeatedly K 
-gal’, -gal, -gatto drop, to beat K 

-Icat, -tcxt to shout K 

-sat deep (water) K 

-tcat’ to feed K 

-na to win in a contest Chip 

-dey, -de‘ to win K 

«git, -gac to be afraid K 

-cal to be wet B 

-ical, -tcal to be wet or damp K 

-le to leave to quit B 

-tcan, -tcic to leave one K 

-tcan to defecate K 

-sat deep H 

~ye to dance H 
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THE HOKAN AND COAHUILTECAN LANGUAGES 


By E. SAPIR 


In the general simplification of American 
Indian linguistic stocks which is at last being 
seriously undertaken by various investigators, 
two recently published articles are of particu- 
lar interest. These are Kroeber’s Serian, Tequis- 
tlatecan, and Hokan * and Swanton’s Linguistic 
Position of the Tribes of Southern Texas and North- 
eastern Mexico*. The former adds to the Hokan 
stock recently determined by Dixon and Kroe- 
ber (Shasta-Achomawi, Chimariko, Karok, 
Pomo, Yana, Yuman, Esselen ; possibly also 
Chumash and Salinan), the Seri language of 
western Sonora and the Tequistlatecan or 
Chontal language of Oaxaca; the latter gives 
good evidence to show that a number of lan- 
guages spoken along the Texas coast and back 
into the interior from it (Coahuilteco, Coto- 
name, Comecrudo; Karankawa ; Tonkawa ; and 
Atakapa), which have, according to Powell’s 
scheme, been classified into four distinct lin- 
guistic stocks, are best considered as genetically 
related. The full evidence for the validity of 
the Hokan stock has not yet been made public, 
but we have been promised it by Dixon and 
Kroeber. A comparative Hokan vocabulary 
insofar as it affects Yana has been kindly put 
into my hands by Dr. Kroeber; this, together 
with such descriptive or comparative gramma- 
tical and lexical Hokan material as has been 
published and such further comparative evi- 
dence serving to link Yana with Hokan as I 


1. University of California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 11, n° 4, pp. 279-290, 
1915. 

2. American Anthropologist, N. S., vol. 17, pp. 17-40, 
1915. 





have been able to gather from time to time, 
leaves small ‘doubt in my miad of the cor- 
rectness of the theory. 3 

In going through Swanton’s comparative 
vocabularies, I was soon struck by a number of 
startling Hokan echoes. My interest having been 
actively aroused, I looked into the matter more 
carefully. The following comparative vocabu- 
lary of over a hundred stems and elements is 
the result. When we consider that only a very 
limited number of comparable terms were avai- 
lable for any two of the languages concerned, 
this result seems astonishing. It is difficult for 
me to suggest any alternative to the hypothesis 
of a common origin of the Hokan and Coahuil- 
tecan 4 languages. True, I have little morpholo- 
gic evidence at hand, but the study of the pro- 
blem thus newly opened up is confessedly in 
its infancy. As it is, the very imperfect sketch 
of Tonkawa given by Gatschet suggests a con- 
siderable number of Hokan-Tonkawa parallels 
in morphological elements. 

In order not to complicate our problem, 
I have not listed in the table such Chumash 
and Salinan terms as seemed likely to be con- 
nected with Hokan words. These have been 
referred to in the notes to the vocabularies. A 
few Chumash-Coahuiltecan terms are noted at 
the end. 

Kroeber’s, Dixon’s, Barrett’s, and Swanton’s 


3. Since this was written, there has appeared E. Sapir’s 
The Position of Yana in the Hokan Stock (University of 
California Publications in American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, vol. 13, pp. 1-34, 1917). 

4. [here use the term Coahuiltecan to include Coa- 
huilteco, Comecrudo, Cotoname, Karankawa, Tonkawa, 
and Atakapa. 
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orthographies have been preserved, except 
that Swanton’s# (i of English it), é (e of English 
met), and a(u of English but) have been respec- 
tively changed tot, < and «; Kroeber’s and Bar- 
rett’s G‘, g‘ (voiced velar spirant) have been 
changed to y. 

The vocabularies have been derived from the 
following sources : 


1. Chontal material obtained from vocabu- 
lary quoted in A. L. Kroeber, Serian, Tequis- 
tlatecan, and Hokan. A few forms I owe to ma- 
nuscript material loaned by Dr. P. Radin. 


2. Seri material obtained from vocabularies 
quoted in J. N. B. Hewitt, Comparative Lexi- 
cology, pp. 299-344 of W J McGee, The Seri 
Indians, 17th Annual Report Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, part I, 1898. 


3. Yuman dialects quoted are: Dieguefio 
(Dieg.), Mohave (Moh.), Tonto, Kutchan (or 
Yuma), Cocopa (Coc.), Tulkepaya (Tul.), 
Santa Catalina (de los Yumas) (S. Cat.), 
H'taim, Maricopa (Mar.), Walapai (Wal.), 
Kiliwi, and Cochimi. Most of this material is 
taken from Yuman vocabularies quoted in J. N. 
B. Hewitt, ibid.; and in Albert S. Gatschet, 
Der Yuma-Sprachstamm nach den neuesten hand- 
schriftlichen Quellen dargestelli, Zeitschrift fiir 
Ethnologie, vol. 9, pp. 365-418, 1877. (K) after 
Mohave and Diegueiio forms indicates that they 
are quoted from A. L. Kroeber, Phonetic Ele- 
ments of the Mohave Language, University ot 
California Publications in American Archaeo- 
logy and Ethnology, vol. 10, n° 3, pp. 45-96, 
1911 ; and A. L. Kroeber and J. P. Harrington, 
Phonetic Elements of the Diegueno Language, ibid., 
vol. 11, n° 2, pp. 177-188, 1914. 


4. Esselen material obtained from A. L. 
Kroeber, Esselen, pp. 49-68 of The Languages 
of the Coast of California south of San Francisco, 
Ibid;, Voki 2, n° 2. 


5. Seven dialects of Pomo are recognized by 





Barrett: Northern (N.), Central (C.), Sou- 
thern (S.), Southwestern (S. W.), Southeas- 
tern (S. E.), Eastern (E.), and Northeastern 
(N. E.). All forms whose dialect is expressly 
given are from S. A. Barrett, vocabularies given 
(pp. 56-58) in The Ethno-geography of the Pomo 
and neighboring Indians, ibid., vol. 6,n° 1, 1908. 
Pomo forms not specified as to dialect are from 
Kroeber’s Eastern Pomo material in The Lan- 
guages of the Coast of Calijornia north of San 
Francisco, vol. 9, n° 3, 1911, pp. 320-347. 


6. Yana material obtained from my own 
manuscripts. Central Yana forms are given 
except where S. indicates that Southern Yana 
(Yahi) is meant. 


7. Chimariko material obtained from R. B. 
Dixon, The Chimariko Indians and Language, 
ibid., vol. 5, n° 5, pp. 293-380, 1910. 


8. Karok material obtained from A. L. Kroe- 
ber, Karok sketch (pp. 427-435) in The Lan- 
guages of the Coast of California north of San 
Francisco. Further material obtained from Mr. 
E. W. Gifford’s Karok manuscripts is indicated 


(G). 

g. Shastan consists principally of three lan- 
guages : Shasta (S.), Achomawi or Pit River 
(Ach.), and Atsugewi or Hat Creek (Ats.). 
Forms given are obtained from R. B. Dixon, 
The Shasta-Achomawi : a new Linguistic Stock, 
wilh four new Dialects, American Anthropolo- 
gist, N. S., vol. 7, pp. 213-217, 1905 ; also his 
comparative Chimariko-Shastan table given on 
pp. 337 and 338 of The Chimariko Indians and 
Language. A few Achomawi words marked (S) 
are taken from a manuscript vocabulary I ob- 
tained in 1907 while engaged in Yana work for 
the University of California. Certain Achomawi 
and Shasta forms were also obtained from Mr. 
E. W. Gifford’s manuscripts; they are indicated 


(G.). 


10. All undesignated Tonkawa words and 
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ail Karankawa, Atakapa, Coahuilteco, Come- 
crudo, and Cotoname words are taken from 
Swanton’s article cited above. Tonkawa words 


followed by (G) are taken from A. S. Gatschet, 
Die Sprache der Tonkawas, Zeitschrift fiir Eth- 
nologie, vol. 9, 1877, pp. 64-73. 


COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF HOKAN AND COAHUILTECAN ‘ 
LANGUAGES 


1. Chontal — 2. Seri — 3. Yuman — 4. Esselen — 5. Pomo — 6. Yana — 7. Chimariko — 8. Karok — 9. 
Shastan — 10. Tonkawa — 11. Comecrudo — 12. Cotoname — 13. Coahuilteco — 14. Karankawa —15. Atakapa. 


I. — Pronouns. 


1. I, me, my? 3. Dieg. nya 1; 4. eni, 
ene I, nic-my ; 7. nout 1; 8. 
na, ni-l, na-me, nani-my ; 
11.na1;13. na-I; 14. nayi I 

ad 5- ha; 10. -ha* (G) 

3. me, my? 1. ka-, ki- 1 (incorporat- 





ma thou, -wda’-ma 1-thee; 
7. ma-mut thou, m(i)-, -mi 
thou, thy; 8. im thou, mi- 
thy; 9. mai thou, Ach. mi- 
thou, mis-thy (S), Ats. mi- 
thou ; 13. ma-thou 


ed); 5. N, C, ke my; ro. 5. that 5 2. itam he, that; 5. C té- 

ka me ya those people (-ya plural 

4. thou, thee, 1. ima thou; 2. me thou; suffix); 6 (a)dai-(ri), da 
thy + 3. Dieg. ma thou, Moh. ma- that; 8. ta-adverbial par- 

nya thou(K); 4. nemi, name ticle, ‘‘ probably indefinite 

thou, nemic-, mic-thy; 5.N, or imperfect time ”; ro. tel, 

C, E, SW, SE ma thou, N ta-ka, wa-ta-c that, this ; 13. 

mi thy, E mi thee; 6. -nu- ta that, the ; 14. tal that, he 

II. — Persona Novuns. 


6. aunt 5. C mama-tsak, SW mi- 

1. Cf. alsoChumash (Santa Ynez, S. Yn.) noi.1; (Santa 
Barbara, S. Bar.) and (Santa Cruz, S. Cruz) noo « I »; 
(San Buenaventura, S. Buen.) no « I » ; (San Luis Obispo, 
S.L.O) is not available for comparison. Chumash material 
obtained from A. L. Kroeber, Chumash, pp. 31-43 of 
The Languages of the Coast of California south of San Fran- 
cisco; and Chumash comparative vocabularies in A. L. 
Kroeber, The Chumash and Costanoan Languages, Univer- 
sity of California Publications in American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, vol. 9, n° 2, pp. 237-271, 1910. 

2. E. g. xaxa-ha 1 was, xaxa-ba-ha I was Not. 

3. Cf. also Salinan ze I. Salinan material obtained from 
pp. 43-47 of Kroeber’s Languages of the Coast of Califor- 
nia south of San Francisco ; forms marked (M) are from 
manuscript material of Dr. J. A. Mason. Cf. further Chu- 
mash k- ‘*1; my”. 

4. Cf. also Salinan mo THOU, t*-m- THY (t’- is article). 





tsen father’s sister ; 6. mu'xdi 
paternal aunt, S mu'sdi ; 7. 
mata-la(-7) (my) maternal 
aunt; 8. miidji-ts father’s sis- 
ter, mitca-waci father’s sis- 
ter after death of father 
(G); 9. Ach. hamut father’s 
sister (G); 13. mitcal aunt. 


5. Cf. also Chumash (S. Bar.) ite THIs; (S. Cruz) 
tuyu THIS. Identical in origin with this Hokan-Coahuil- 
tecan demonstrative stem *fa may well be Chumash ¢- 
found prefixed in absolute forms of certain noun stems (e. 
g. S.L.O. t-axa : S. Yn., S. Bar., S. Buen. ax « bow » ; 
S.L.O. t-awa: S. Yn., S. Bar. awai moon). Cf. also 
article-like noun prefix ¢-- of Salinan (e. g. t--dm HOUSE; 
t'-ulet TEETH). 
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7. aunt 5. E cex-a mother’s sis- ‘isi man, male; 7. itri, ite; 
ter ; 10. wacek aunt 9. sic; 15. icak 

8. brother 5. C ki-de, SW (a)-kin | 13. mother 4. atsia; 5. C tce-de, S 
older brother, Ceka, SW kun -tcen, SE-cek ; 7. cido-i, sito-i; 
younger brother; 10. hena 10. issa 
brother; 11. kanosa brother | 14. mother 5 3. Tonto ti-ti, Moh. bin- 

g. father 5. N, NE-mee, S -men, taik, Dieg. taill, Kutchan 
SE-mek; 11. mam, mawis ; talle, Cochimi, ka-tai ; 13. 
13. mama tai; 15. ten 

ro. grandmother 5. N-mi-ka, C ka-tse,S- | 15. mother 5. Enixa; 6. ni'na;9.S. 
ka-tsen, SE-ma-xa mother’s ani (G); Ach. -ani(G); 13. 
mother; 10. ekak, ekac grand- S. F. Solano® naha 
mother ; 13. kis, kaka grand- | 16. sister 5. S annan younger bro- 


mother 


ther, younger sister ; 10. ula 


II. man 5. Exak; 10. haakon man, sister.; 15. hilet sister 
male; 13. xag# man, male | 17. woman, to 4. fa- woman; 5. E da 

I2. man! I. acans *‘ person ”; 5. N marry woman, NE dake; 10. ta-e 
ica “* person, SW atca, C to marry; 13. tdyagd man 
teatc, S atcai “ man”; 6. marries, wife 

III. — Bopy-Part Nouns. 

18. arm, hand 2. inot 3.2 —; 5. N, C, nemayo, Cochimi yamai; 10. 
S tana hand, SE atan; 6. nayoman; 11. kném; 12. 
dal- hand ; 7. h-itanpu 3, h- kenam; 14. kanin 
itcanpu arm, h-itra, h-ita, | 22. foot, leg? 1. imils® ; 3. Moh. ime 
h-itca hand, -teni hand ; 9. leg, foot (K); 5. 9 —; 7.7° 
Ach. i? hand (< “*itali) —; 11. emi foot 
(S) ; 10. hitian 23. heart "! 7. h-usd'an-tcéi; 10. ya- 


19. belly’ 5- N koi, Exo; 12. kox; 
15. kom 
20. breast 3. Dieg. itchikh, i. e. itcix 


breast; 6. ic‘i’ kli female 
breast ; 9. Ach. 7’‘tcit female 
breast (S), S itsik milk, Ats. 
alciska milk; 10. yatcax 
breast ; 15. itsk breast 

21. female breast 3. H’taim nyemal, Kiliwi 

1. Cf. also Chumash (S. Yn.) isityix HUSBAND. 

2. Moh. isalya HAND, Dieg. Eset are probably not con- 
nected with these words but are rather comparable to S. 
Pomo ica, ican ARM, S. W. ica, N., C. ca, S. E. xal. 

3. -pu of Chimariko itan-pu is perhaps to be compa- 
red with Chumash pu ARM, HAND, 

4. Cf. also Chumash (S. Buen.) gép BELLY. 





tsanan; 13. xasal 


5. Cf. also Chumash (S.L.O) tuyu, (S. Yn.) tug Mo- 
THER. 

6. San Francisco Solano is an isolated, apparently Coa- 
huiltecan, dialect of which Swanton publishes a brief 
vocabulary. 

7. Cf. also Chumash (S. Yn., S. Bar.) t-em LEG, FOOT, 
possibly also (S. Cruz) n-ime-I LEG, FOOT with n- prefix 
(cf. note 17). 

8. Chontal -ts is suffixed, as further evidenced by amats 
EARTH (cf. Chimariko ama EARTH) and icmats EAR (cf. 
Chimariko -icam Ear). 

9. Here probably belongs also Pomo mi- instrumental 
prefix « with the foot ». 

10. Perhaps Chimariko mi-tci-instrumental prefix wITH 
THE FOOT belongs here. 

11. Cf. perhaps also Chumash (S. Yn.) ust? CHEST, 
HEART; this is more likely, however, to be cognate to 
Chim. h-usi BREAST. 
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24. hair 3. Tonto yamia skin, 
hide ; 6. mi'-wi, -mi hide; 
7. h-ima hair; 11. emol skin, 
hair on body 

3. Kiliwi abha-a, i.e.axaa, 
Cochimi ha, jaa, i. e. xaa 
mouth; 5. N, C, ha, S,SW 
aha, E xatsida, SE xasto, NE 
ha-mo mouth; 10. kala 
mouth (G); 11. xal lip 


25. mouth, lip 





H’tadm epok; 10. hepei(a) (G) 

2. wif, hif; 3. Moh. thu 
(K), Dieg. ‘-exu (K); 4. 
h-oci-s ; 7. h-oxu ; 8. yufi; 9. 
Ach. yammi (S); 11. yax; 
12. ya’x, yax ® 

3. Tonto yo, Moh. io, 
Dieg. Eyau, Kiliwi e-au, i.e. 
iyau; 5. E yao’; 11. ty; 14. é 

3. Tonto minyeta penis; 


28. nose 5 


29. tooth 


30. sexual organs 





26. nail 5. N, S, SW hetc, C etc, 11. melkuai female sexual 
NE heica; 10. yo-tcan (G) organs; 13. malaux male 

27. neck 3. Wal. ipuk, Dieg. ipuk, sexual organs 

IV. — ANIMALS. 

31. crow ' 3. Moh. agaga raven (K); | 34. fish 5. MN, CB NE. o,5S, 
5. N, C, E,S, SW kaai; 6. SW aca; 10. esva-lan (G) 
ga'gi ; 10. kal 35. goose 3. Moh. niago-e ; 5. SW 

32. dog 3. Coc. cowwaick, i. e. lala; 6. la'lagi; 7. ldlo ; 14. 
ka(u)waik; 10. ekwan; 12. la-ak 
kowd-u 36. rabbit 3. Dieg. khilkhdo, i.e. xil- 

33. deer 7. @a; 10. ao xo; 11. kiexuén; 12. kiaxhem 

V. — Objects. 

37. arrow 6. sa'wa;7.sa’a;10.caxa1? | 40. fire 3. Tul. obd; 5. N bo, S, 
38. bow 3 7. xdpuneu ; 9. S xau; SE x6, S, SW, NE oho ; 14. 
10. mixa-u; 11.xai;14.gat himhe 
39. day + 2. sax sun, isax moon; | 41. house? 3. Moh. ava (K); 4. iwa- 


4. asi, aci sun, asatsa day ; 
7. asi; 9.S atcaii, Ats. as- 
siyi ; 10. ctc-nan (G) 


1. Cf. also Salinan ckak! (M). 

2. Resembles Karok cak arRowPointT, Achomawi sat 
(< “sak ; cf. n° 20) ARROWPOINT, but comparison with 
Yana haga, xaga FLINT, ARROWPOINT and E. Pomo vaya 
ARROWPOINT, FLINT (in xayd-xabe ARROWPOINT-STONE, 
OBSIDIAN, masan-xaya TERRIBLE-FLINT, METAL) makes it 
clear that thse orms go back to *xaga (for Hokan x, h > 
Karok and Shastan ¢, s, cf. further Mohave aha, Yana hu-, 
xa-, Pomo xa water : Karok isa, Achomawi ac). 

3. Cf. also Chumash (S.L.O) t-axa, (S. Yn., S. Bar., 
S. Buen.) ax Bow. 

4. Cf. probably also Chumash al-aca, al-icd, icau sun. 
See note 27. 


5. Cf. probably also Chumash (S. Bar., S. Buen.) 
n-oXc NOSE, (S. Yn.) n-oX NOSE; for n- cf. (S. Cruz) 
n-ime-l (note 12). 

6. It seems likely that Hokan-Coahuiltecan *yaxu is to 
be assumed for NOSE. ya- (ya=), labialized in Karok to 
yu-,is found intact in Comecrudo, Cotoname, Acho- 
mawi, and Karok ; it is monophthongized to i-, e- in 
Seri and Yuman ; this front vowel is further rounded to o- 
in Chimariko and Esselen because of following -xu; x 
has become labialized to f, because of originally follow- 
ing u, in Karok and Seri. x has become c, s in Esselen, 
as regularly (cf. asa-nax WATER< Hokan *axa). Seri variant 
orthographies 7and ## may point to some such sound as 
i, labialized form of i. Achomawi yammi may be assimi- 
lated from older *yax-mi., 





7. Cf. possibly also Chumash p-awa-yic « house ». 
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p‘al-; 14. pal 


1. It is barely possible that Chimariko panna is to be 
analyzed as p‘a- SNOW, -nua FOOTWEAR, p‘a--would then 
be cognate with Yana p‘d-dja ‘* snow ”, p‘d- ‘‘ snow lies 
spread out”; Tonto paka snow. This pu- would only 
accidentally resemble Chimariko pa, ipa Moccasin. Snow 
in Chimariko is ordinarily hipai, hipue ; cf. Chumash (S. 
Buen.) poi snow. 

2. Maratino is an isolated, apparently Coahuiltecan, 
dialect of which Swanton publishes a brief vocabulary. 

3. Cf. also Chumash (S. Yn., S. Bar.) al-apa sky, 
(S. Buen.) hal-acpai ; possibly also Salinan /-ém sky. 

4. Cf. perhaps also Chumash (S. Yn.) alaca sun, (S. 
Bar.) alica sun. However (S. Buen.) :icau sun (cf. per- 
haps Esselen asi, aci sun ; Chimariko asi pay; Ats. as- 
Styi DAY) suggests that these forms are to be understood 
as a-l-aca, a-l-ica (for prefixed a-l-, 1-, cf. Chumash a-l-apa 
SKY, a-l-apaya ABOVE: Salinan /-’m sky, /-émd ABOVE : 
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no; 6. wa'-wi; 7.dwa; 11. 50. sun 2. talj i. e. tax 3 5. NE 
wamak -daka; 10. taxac, tagac sun, 

42. house 5. N, C tca, S atca, SE day 
tsa, NE ta; 13. txamhouse, | 51. stone 3. Tonto vui, Moh. avi, 
to dwell Dieg. E wi; 11. woyekuél ; 
43: moccasins 3. Tonto nayo, nanu; 7. 15. wai 
(pa)-nna (snow)shoes'; | 52. thunder 5: N makila, C makela, 
15. na-u SW makala, NE ti-mamka ; 
44. moon 3. Cochimi kon-ga, gam- 11. (pa)-mak, (pa)-mok 
ma, ganeh-majen ; 11. kan 53. thunder 5- E kali-matoto® ; to. 
45. mountain 3. Dieg. umateté, H’taim metan to lighten (G); 11. 
motar; 13. Maratino * ma- (pa)-met6t lightning 
tomau to the mountain 54. water 7 1. aha; 2. ax; 3. Moh. 
46. river 6. da- water lies, da-ha aha (K); 4. asa-nax ; 5. NE, 
river ; 15. fa-i river SE xa, C, NE ka, S, SW aka; 
47. sky 3° I.emaa; 2.amime;3.Moh. 6. ha-, S xa- ; 7. @ka, aka; 
ammaya, Dieg. ammai; 4. 8. as, isa; 9. Ach. ac (S), S 
imita; 6. ‘a'p’sa; 11. apel atsa; 10. ax water, xana to 
48. sky 3. S. Cat. akwarra; 13. drink ; 11. ax; 12. ax; 15. 
uxual heaven ak, ka, kan 
49. sun * 3. Moh. anya (K); 5. E | 55. wood 1. eke; 2. ehe; 3. Kiliwi 
la, S alaca moon, SW ka- khaipak, i. e. xaipak; 5. N, 
laca moon; 7. alla, ala C hai, E, SE xai, S, SW 
sun; Il. al sun; 13. dnua ahai; 11. xai, tree, wood 
month 
VI. — AbDjECTIvVEs. 
56. black 2. ko'-polt 5 i. e. -pot; 6. | 57. cold 3. Mar. Ptchurk, i. e 


xtcug, Moh. hatcu-urk, i. e. 
hatcuug, Kiliwi abbtchak, i.e. 
axtcak; 6. hatslit -to be cold; 
7. xatsa; 9. Ach. actcla- 
(S); 10. hatsex 

1. kweka; 2. ka-kolch, i.e. 
-kot ; 10. kwalo great ; 15. 


kome great 


58. large 


Chontal emaa, Seri ami-me, Mohave ammaya, Esselen imi- 
ta, Yana ‘ap’-sa sky). More likely to be related is (S. 
Cruz) t-anum sun. 

5. ko- is (color-) adjectival prefix. 

6. kali denotes sky. 

7. Cf. also Salinan ¢-ca’ ‘‘ water ” (M) (i- prefixed ar- 
ticle ; -ca” << *xa’). 
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59. old 1. akwe old man; 3. Moh. 5. N kawi infant, C -ka son, 
kwora- old (man), Cochimi daughter, ka- boy, girl in- 
acusé, i. €. akuso; 10. kuca fant, kits small, E kawi boy, 
old, ancient kis infant, katc small, SW 

60. red 2. ko-massolt *,i.e.-massot kawi small; 10. ca-xun 
brown, méssol', i. e. mossot small, wi-xun girl; 12. kuw6- 
yellow *; 7. masomas red sam small, young; 14. kwan, 
salmon ; 11. (pa)-msdl red; kwaan small, young; 15. 
12. msd-: red kun girl 

61. round 5- SW pololo; 6. p‘il’é'lu | 63. white 3. Moh. nya-masam, S. 
round basket cap; 10. pilil, Cat. imicdpa, Kiliwi ume- 
ko-pol ; 11. pa-wa-pél sap; 10. maslak ; 12. mesé-i 

62. small 5 3. Tonto kotye; 4. oxus-k, | 64. white ° 1. -fuka ; 2. kd-‘po*; 11. 
ukus-ki, ukiis small, infant; -pok, -puk; 14. peka 

VII. — Numerals. 

65. one +4 4. pek; 6. bai- ; 10. pax, x0s, NE koon; 6. u‘-, Sux-; 
paxaatak alone, only 7. xoku; 8. axak; 9. S, 

66. two 1. oko; 2. (ka)xku-(m); xdkwa, Ach. hak! (S); Ats. 
3. Moh. havi-k, Dieg. xawo- hoki ; 10. aketai; 13. axle 
k; 4. xulax; 5. N ké,C, | 67. three 4. xulap; 5. xdxat; 14. 
SW ko, S ako, E xéto, SE kaxayi 


VIII. — VeErss. 


68. to blow 5. pu-cen, pu-t'am to take 


breath, pu-cul to blow, u-ya 
to whistle, E pa-xamk to 
whistle; 6. p‘6-, p‘u-to blow; 
7.-xu- -xuc- 5 to blow, -xi- 
to whistle; 10. poxo to blow; 


11. (pa)-pot to blow, (pa)pu- 


sa-mai to whistle 


1. ko- is(color-) adjectival prefix. 

2. It is barely possible that two phonetically similar 
but etymologically distinct stems are here involved. Al- 
most certainly cognate with Seri mdsso? is Chimariko redu- 
plicated -mamsu- of himamsut GREEN, BLUE, YELLOW. 

3. With Hokan-Coahuiltecan *k‘u- SMALL, INFANT is 
perhaps also cognate Chumash gu-, ku- of (S. Buen.) 
gunup CHILD (S. Cruz) kutco CHILD. 

4. Cf. also Chumash (S. Yn.,S. Bar.) paka, (S. Buen.) 
paket ONE. 

5- Hokan p‘y seems regulary to have developed to xu 
in Chimariko. Other examples are : Chimariko -xi- To 





69. to burn 7. -maa-; 10. ma-i; II. 
(pa)-makua 

3. Kutchan firik, Dieg. 
kiyu ; 6.-ki-; 7. -k- hither ; 
13. kal; 14. ka’s, kas 


70. to come 


71. to cry 6. -wa-, -wa-; 7. -W0; 9. 
Ach. -wo-; 13. wayo; 14. 
owtya 

72. tocry 3.13 5. Mmacnt> 6." 1, 


maka; 12. pa-ma 


swim : Yana p‘i- TO swim; Chimariko -xu- Fat (adj.): 
Yana p‘ui‘- TO BE FAT. Where Dixon writes pu, probably 
bu (with intermediate b) or plu is to be understood. 

6. Cf. also Chumash (S. Cruz) reduplicated pupu 
WHITE. 

7. It does not seem impossible, if not very probable, 
that Yana mi- TO CRY, WAIL, Tonto mi TO CRY, YELL, 
SIGH are also cognate. 
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73. to cry 5. SE xakit, SW katca, wana go away!; 15. wan to 
NE katcet ; 12. xakue to weep go 
74. to cut 5. xa to cut, to cut off; | 84. to goout 6. -dam- (to go) out or 
. 10. kaetca; 11. kawi house; 7. -tap out of; 
75. to die, to 1. maa-to kill; 3. Dieg. 9. Ach. -da out of, Ats. -ta 
be dead = meley; 4. '; 5.37; 6. mal- to out of ; 15. fa to come out 
get hurt, (moccasin) has | 85. to hear 5. cok; 13. tcakwéi 
holes, (basket) is torn; rr. | 86. to kill 5. C kiim; 7. -ko-; 12. 
pa-plau (from *-mlau); 14. watxu-ka; 14. abuk 
mal dead 87. to laugh 5. SEke; 10. xaxaya ; 14. 
76. todo 5. hu; 7. -xai- to make; kaita ; 15. hayu 
13. hawai, hoi to do, to | 88. to like 5. NE kamanta ; 6. k/un-; 
make; 14. kd-hawan 11. kuail to love; 13. kawa 
77. to drink 5. C, N kotcim, E xéxin, to love; 14. ka to love 
S hokoi; 10. (hen)uk-(no); | 89. to be pre- 6. yohai- 4; 13. sabui(n) 
12. xudxe ; 13. ouxo; 14. gnant 
akwetén ; 15. ka-u go. to run 3. Kutchan cond, i.e. kond, 
78. to eat ? 3. Coc. ahma, Tonto Dieg. ganau; 4. canca; 5. 
ma; 4.ama;5.N maamaa; E kak, S katan, SE xawaka; 
6. mé-,(ma-) ; 7. -ama-; 8. 10. xana to go away; 14. 
av (<am); 9. Ach. -am-, xankéye to run, to hasten 
Ats. -ammi; 12. hahame,| 91. to say 5. ba- to tell, to preach ; 
xaxdme ; 13. ham 6. ba- to call; 7. -pa-, 
79. to eat 5- C kawan, SE kawa'- -patci-; 10. hepa; 14. pdtsim 
maaka; 10. ya-xa(G), yax; | 92. to scratch 7.-xolgo-; 10. xwacaka 
11. (pa)-kai to eat, (pa)- | 93. tosee 5. ma-bi, ma-yap to face, 
kakui to masticate to look, mag.a to look for ; 
80. to fall 1. mef; 7. -man-, -mo-; 6. minin-, mi-, mé- to look; 
11. mel; 14. amoak; 15. mak 7. -mam- to see ; 8. mah- 
81. to forget 7. -xome-; 13. xam to see ; 9. Ach. -nima-, Ats. 
82. to give 3 4. tuk; 7. -hak- (2); 10. -ima- to see; II. imax, 
ax mahe; 13. mas 
83. to go 5. wa, ual togo,towalk; | 94. to see 5. N tcadin, S tcadii ; 10. 
7.-wam-, -owa-;8.var(am); atce (G); 14. tca 
10. wana they go; 12. a- | 95. toshoot 7. -pu- ; 15. pots 
woyo go over there!; 14. | 96. tosit 7. -pat- (plural subject) ; 
It. (pa)-nel-pdiu; 12. pdwe 
1. Here belong perhaps also Esselen moho HE DIED ; 97. to sleep 1. magi; 2. sim; 3. 


Pomo mudal To DIE, DEAD. Pomo mudal is, however, 
better compared with Yana murul- to lie, metaphorically 
“ to lie dead”. 
z. Cf. also Chumash (S. Buen.) wmu To Ear ; Sal. 
amo’ (M). 
3. Cf, also Chumash (S. Yn.) ike, (S. Bar. xiks) To 


GIVE. 





4. Yana y corresponds to Chimariko-Karok s, ¢ in cer- 
tains words, e. g. Yana ‘iya TRAIL : Chimariko hissa ; 
Yana we’yu HORN : Chimariko wec-, Karok vécu-ra ; Yana 
-ya FEMALE: Chimariko -sa (e. g tcu-mako-sa MOTHER- 
IN-LAW : tcu-maku FATHER-IN-LAW). 
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Moh. isma; 4. atsini-si; 5. 
N,E, S, SW, sima, C stima, 
NE cima; 6. samsi-', S, 
tc‘amsi-; 9. Ats. itsmi (K), 
S. itsmas (K); 11. (n)emét ; 
13. tsamoxuadm; 14. um 





say, to speak; 15. ko-i to 
say, to speak 

§.°°; 7. -tra- to tear 5 14. 
tahama to break, to tear 

6. din- to touch, to put 
outone’s handto; 10. ta-an 
to handle, to touch 


99. to tear 


100. to touch 


IX. — ADVERBS. 


98. to speak 5. ga-nuk; 6. ga-*; 7. 
-ké-, -gé- to talk; 13. ka to 

101. alone 7. pola; 11. paluemalone, 
only 

102. near 3. Tonto ipe, Moh. Iipa- 


nik, Mar. hepanik; 14. pa- 
huail ; 15. ipal 

5. E kayi; 6. ku-; 7. 
-Xxil-, X-, -gu; 13. ox, oxua 
not ; 14. kom, kwé-om no, 
not 


3. Wal. dpa no; 7. patci- 


103. no, not > 


104. no, not + 





gun, patcut no; 8. pu not, 
-pux -less ; 10. -pe-, -ba, -bo 
(G)" 

5-60; 10. huc ; 14. acdhak 

7. wel-mu, wele-ni; 14. 
eweé-e, ewe quick, quickly 

3. Moh. kdveik (K); 11. 
kiau 

7- go-malu*?; 10. ala; 
13. anu, ani 


105. now 
106. quickly 


107. south 


108. where ? 


X. — GraMMATICAL ELEMENTS 


109. derivative  4.-max,-nex, -no';6.-na°®; 
noun suffix 7. -ar 7; 8. -an, -ar *; 10. 


-on, -an? (G) 


1. Simpler form of stem, sam-, implied in plur. sadim- 
(alongside of sddimsi-), with infixed -di-. 

2. Occurs only in compounds, e. g. ga-yd- TO TALK 3 
ga-"Id- TO CRY ; ga-witc‘ui- TO TELL A LIE ; ga-ri- TO 
TALK N. YANA; ga-f‘d- TO TALK C. Yana; and many 
others. 

3. Cf. also Salinan ku (M). 

4. Cf. also Chumash (S.Yn.) pwo no. 

5- Esselen -nax, -nex in, e. g., asa-nax WATER, pagu- 
nax BOW, katus-uex MOUTH ; -no in, e. g., iwa-no HOUSE. 

6. Yana (N. and C. dialects) -na is regularly suffixed, 
in male forms, to all monosyllabic noun stems and to 
all nouns ending in long vowel, diphthong, or conso- 
nant ; itis assimilated to -Ja after preceding -/-. E. g. 
ha-na WATER, démat-na PINE MARTEN, k!u-rul-la CRANE. 

7. E. g. tcimar MAN, puntsar WOMAN, kosar CRANE. 
Forms like tsabokor MOLE, tagnir WiLDcaT, and /imetasur 
MORNING suggest that only -r is suffixed, preceding a, 1, 
o, and uw being stem vowels. This -r varies in orthogra- 
phy with -/, e. g. sdpxel spOON, variant punsal-i MY WIFF. 





110. derivative a 6%; §. <%; rox. <, 


noun suffix -s'' (G) 


Forms like pxicira sKUNK and fa’ira GROUND SQUIRREL 
suggest that -r, -] is abbreviated from -ra. 

8. Karok -an, -ar makes nouns of agent and instru- 
ment, e. g. kivip-an ‘* runner ”’, xuc-ar THINKER. 

g. E. g. kanoc-an Mexican from %dnoc Mexico, he- 
yatc#on SPYGLASS from atce TO SEE, ye-kox-on BOOT from 
kaxa TO GO, ye-tsox-an TENT from tsox CLOTH, CANVAS. 
These nouns are evidently instrumental in force, like 
their Karok parallels. 

10. Perhaps also Pomo dak ‘‘ to split ”. 

11. E. g. tca-pe-no NOT TO BE, yaxa-bé HE DOES NOT 
EAT, xaxa-ba-ha 1 WAS NOT. 

12. go- is found also in other interrogatives, e. g. gd- 
mas WHO ? go-si WHERE ? 

13. E. g. ehepa-s RABBIT-SKIN ROBE, /oci-s NOSE, opo- 
pabo-s SEAL, malcka-s COYOTE, tcaphi-s BIRDS, xeki-s PAN- 
THER, 

14. In kémi-c EVIL THING, MONSTER from kém BAD. 

ms. 8, g. taga-c, taxa-c SUN, naci-c TERRAPIN, autwa-c 
BUFFALO, apinco-s HOUSE-FLY. In Esselen, Karok, and 
Tonkawa -c, -s seems to forms chiefly animate, e. g. 
animal, nouns, 
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111. diminutive 7. -lla*; 10. -lo, -la-n, 
suffix -lo-n, -li-n * (G) 

112. adjective suf- 3. -k3; 4. -k, -ki +; 5. 
fix -k5; 10. -k® (G) 


113. locative case  5.-ka-te at, to, by, near 7; 


suffix 8. -ak in, at*; 10. -ak? 
(G) 
114. instrumental 8. -m-uk with, -ku-s on 
case suffix account of; 10. -vk '° (G) 


SUPPLEMENTARY CHUMASH-COAHUILTECAN VOCABULARY 


115. (S. Bar.) akcewe, (S. 
Yn.) akcu belly 

116. (S. Bar.) xoni mo- 
ther 

117. (S. Bar.) pake-wac 
old man, eneXe- 
wac old woman 


Tonk. acwi belly 
Tonk. xai mother 


Tonk. ewac fa- 
ther; Atak. wa- 
ci old, ancient 


Some of these comparisons are doubtful at best 
anda number of them will, on maturer know- 
ledge, have to be discarded. A certain amount 
of groping in the dark cannot well be avoided 
in the pioneer stage of such an attempt as this. 
Careful scrutiny of the comparative vocabulary 
brings outa very considerable number of cognate 


‘series that it would be difficult to explain away 


on the score of accident (e. g. n° 14, 20, 22, 
28, 40, 50, 52, 53, 54, 555 57> 60, 61, 64, 72, 
93, 98, 103). A large number of the cognates 
are widespread Hokan stems (e. g. n° 41, 54, 


55, 68, 78). Such a double correspondence as 


S. W. Pomo maka-la THUNDER : Comecrudo - 


1. E. g. itri-lla Boy (cf. itri MAN), tumtite-lla swALLow, 
tcisumu-lla ORPHAN. -lla is quite likely assimilated from 
-r-la (-r as in 8y a), e. g. puntsi-lla (read puntsa-) GIRL 
< *puntsa-r-la (puntsa-r WOMAN). 

2. These elements are not specifically termed diminu- 
tive by Gatschet, but some of his examples suggest that 
they are. E. g. enopxa-lo MOSQUITO, apinki-llin GREEN 
FLY, RED FLY, esvd-lan FISH, naxtcon-se-lon MATCH (lite- 
rally perhaps LITTLE FIRE-MAKER, cf. naxtcon FIRE). -1 
probably as in 106. 

3. E. g. Mar. mil-k, Moh. /nwdi-nyel-k, Kutchan 
nyul-k, Kiliwi nye-g BLACK (contrast Kutchan nyil, H’taam 
nyil) ; Mar. ahot-k, Moh. axot-k, Kutchan ahot-k Goon ; 
Mar. pin-k, Moh. hai-pin-k, Kutchan epil-k waRM, HOT 
(contrast Kutchan /i-pil, Kiliwi pal). 

4. E. g. oxus-k, uktis-ki SMALL, putu-ki LARGE, sale-hi 
GOOD, ala-ki BLACK. 





(cf. eneg woman), 
(S. Buen.) pakii- 
was old man 

118. (S. Yn.) ilikiin, (S. 
Bar.) leken, (S. 
Buen.) hiliké to 
sit 


Tonk. yila to sit 


(pa)mak THUNDER, E. Pomo -matéto (with final 
reduplication) THUNDER : Comecrudo (pa)metét 
(with final reduplication) LIGHTNING does not 
smack of accident. 

An important feature of both Hokan and 
Coahuiltecan languages is ihe alternation of 
stems with initial vowels with forms of the stem 
without the vowel '', e. g. Chontal aha, Seri ax, 
Mohave aha’, S. Pomo aka, Esselen asa-, Karok 
as-, Achomawi ac, Shasta atsa, Tonkawa ax, 
Atakapa ak, Comecrudo ax, Cotoname ax wa- 
TER: N. E. Pomo xa-, Yana ha-, Tonkawa 


5. E. g. E. Pomo filikili-k wurre, kédakéda-k RED, 
lorotord-k STRIPED. 

6. E. g. maki-k YELLow, masla-k, maslo-k wuire, gala-k 
MORE. -k occurs also as noun suffix, e. g. kalo-k ‘“‘ mus- 
tache ” (cf. kala MOUTH), oyu-k PockET. Such substanti- 
vized adjectives as maki-k GOLD (from YELLOW) and mas- 
lo-k CATTLE (from WHITE) suggest that nouns in -k may 
be primarily adjectives. 

7. Cf. probably also -k in -ima-k IN COMPANY WITH 
(with Pomo -ima- cf. Esselen -sma-nu TOGETHER WITH, 
Yana verbal suffix -ma- TOGETHER WITH). 

8. Locative -ka-, -k probably also compounded with 
other elements in -k-cu IN, -ava-ka-m ON, OVER, -05- 
ka-m BEFORE, -vasi-ka-m ‘‘ behind ”, -xa-ka-n ‘ in com- 
pany with ”, -curu-k UNDER. 

g. E. g. yetsoxan-ak TENT-IN. 

10. E. g. hetcool-ok BY MEANS OF WHAT ? xanan-oke ON 
ACCOUNT OF POISON. 

11. See Sapir, The Position of Yana in the Hokan Stock, 
pp. 28-32. 
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xa-na TO DRINK, Atakapa ka; Atsugewi -ima-, 
Achomawi -(n)ima-, Comecrudo imdx TO SEE : 
Pomo ma-, Yana mi-, Chimariko -mam-, Karok 
mah-, Coahuilteco mas, Comecrudo mdahe. Even 
the dialects of a single group vary on this point, 
as could be abundantly illustrated from Pomo 
and Yuman. 

Statistics based on the comparative vocabu- 
lary are of little significance at present, owing 
to the fact that most of the languages are but 
sparsely represented, some far more sparsely 
than’others. Thus, the fact that Pomo, Chima- 
riko, Yuman, and Yana offer the greatest num- 
ber of cognates to the Coahuiltecan languages, 
while Chumash, Esselen, Shastan, Seri, Karok, 
and Chontal offer the least loses nearly all 
its significance when we remember that there 
was less material available for comparison in the 
latter group than in the former. In proportion 
to the amount of material to chose from, indeed, 
Esselen, Karok, Seri, and Chontal seem to offer 
more similarity to the Coahuiltecan languages 
than Yana, which, in manuscript form, is by 
far the best known to the writer of all the lan- 
guages compared'. The relatively small num- 
ber of Yana-Coahuiltecan cognates found is 
probably the only significant point that could 
at present be made on statistical evidence. It 
is doubtless closely related to the fact, abun- 
dantly proven by other evidence, that of all 
Hokan languages Yana is the most specialised 
and therefore the least typical. Turning to the 


1. This I consider a most encouraging fact. If the 
resemblances here discussed were entirely explainable as 
due to accident, the Yana-Coahuiltecan parallels should 
have been several time as numerous as for any other 
pair, whereas, as a matter of fact, there are only a trifle 
over half as many Yana-Coahuiltecan parallels as Pomo- 
Coahuiltecan ones. 





Coahuiltecan languages, we find that the order 
of degree of similitary to Hokan is Tonkawa, 
Comecrudo, Coahuilteco (including one 
example each from San Francisco Solano and 
Maratino), Karankawa, Atakapa, and Coto- 
name, the number of Tonkawa-Hokan cognates 
being somewhat greater than of Pomo-Coa- 
huiltecan. This, if significant at all, is as it 
should be, for Tonkawa is an interior language 
and, geographically speaking, relatively nearest 
the Hokan languages of California. 

A glance at Powell’s linguistic map, so far 
from creating dismay at the hazardous nature 
of our attempt, rather serves to render it intel- 
ligible. True, there is an enormous distance 
separating Tonkawa and Yuman, or Coahuil- 
teco and Seri. But is it an accident that practi- 
cally the whole of the vast stretch of country 
separating the Coahuiltecan from the Yuman 
tribes is taken up by the Southern Athapascans 
(Lipan, various Apache tribes, and Navaho) ? 
That these last are intrusive in this area has 
always been felt probable by both ethnologist 
and linguist. The relationship of Athapascan 
to Haidaand Tlingit, which I have demonstrat- 
ed in another paper *, raises this feeling to a 
certainty. I venture to put forward the hypo- 
thesis that the Hokan-speaking and Coahuilte- 
can-speaking tribes formed at one time a geo- 
graphical continuum and that at least one of 
the factors in their disruption was the intrusion 
of Athapascan-speaking tribes from the north. 
An earlier intrusion of Uto-Aztekan (more par- 
ticulary Sonoran-Shoshonean) tribes from the 
south may eventually also have to be taken 
account of. 


2. The Na-dene Languages, a Preliminary Report, Ame- 
rican Anthropologist, n. s., vol. 17, pp. 534-558, I9I5. 
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A NOTE 


ON THE FIRST PERSON PLURAL IN CHIMARIKO 


By E. SAPIR 


I know of few irrevocable facts in the 
domain of American linguistics that are quite 
so regrettable as our scanty knowledge of 
Chimariko. What attention I have been able 
to give the Hokan problem has tended to con- 
vince me that in Chimariko we possess, or 
possessed, one of the most archaic languages 
of the whole group, perhaps the one language 
in California which came nearest a faithful 
representation of the theoretical Hokan proto- 
type. As it is, we must make shift to get on 
with such material as has been spared us and 
be doubly thankful for the fragmentary data 
that Dixon was able to secure in 1906 from the 
one or two aged or half-witted survivors of 
the tribe’. The present note will serve to 
illustrate how unexpected and far-reaching may 
be the threads that bind Chimariko to geogra- 
phically remote languages in California. 

The first personal pronominal affix for Chi- 
mariko verbs always, or nearly always, shows 
clearly related forms for singular and plural. 
This will be evident from the following? : 

“‘tc-, first person singular. Prefixed or suffixed 
as subject of intransitive verbs, with adjectival 
stems. Prefixed as object of transitive verbs. 

tca-, tco-, first person plural. Prefixed or 
suffixed as subject of intransitive verbs, with 
adjectival stems. This suffix > is distinguished 
from singular tc- by change of vowel. It the 
singular has a as connecting vowel, the plural 


1. Roland B. Dixon, The Chimariko Indians and Lan- 
guage (University of California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 5, pp. 293-380, 1910). 

2. Dixon, op. cit., p. 318. 

3. Read doubtless ‘* affix”. 





has 0, and vice-versa. Prefixed as object of 
transitive verbs. 

i-, y-, first person singular. Prefixed or suffixed 
as subject of intransitive verbs, with verbal 
stems. Prefixed as subject of transitive verbs. 

ya-; we-, w-, first person plural. Prefixed or 
sufixed as subject of intransitive verbs, with 
verbal stems. Prefixed (va-) as subject of tran- 
sitive verbs. ” 

Further on Dixon remarks ¢: 

** Tt will be seen that two wholly different 
forms are given in both singular and plural 
for the first person. In the use of the one or 
the other of these, there is a fairly clear dis- 
tinction in use. The first type, fc, is never 
employed with verbal stems indicating action" 
or movement, but with those, on the contrary, 
which indicate a state or condition. On the 
other hand, whereas the second form, 7, y, is 
invariably used with the former class of verbal 
stems, it is also employed with the latter, but 
is then always suffixed. In most cases, there is 
no confusion between the two forms, i. e., if 
the first person singular isi or y, the first person 
plural is ya. A few instances appear, however, 
in which this does not hold, and we have i in 
the singular, and ¢c or ¢s in the plural. In a 
limited number of cases also, either form may 
apparently be used, as ge*-i-xanan, ge*-tce-xanan 
I SHALL DIE, i-saxni, Ica-saxni | couGH [perhaps 
better understood as stem asax-, with 7 displa- 
cing a- of stem; tc- prefixed : tc-asax-ni. Cf. 
tc-a‘wi'n I rear and other singulars in tc-a-]. 
A phonetic basis is to some extent observable, 


4. Op. cit., pp. 325, 326. 
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in that fc or ts is never a prefix when the verbal 
stem begins with a vowel. [This seems doubt- 
ful.] As between i and y, it appears that the 
latter is always used before stems beginning 
with a vowel except i, whereas i is employed 
before stems beginning with i or with conson- 
ants. [There seems, however, to be some evi- 
dence to show that i- may displace the initial 
stem vowel, just as u of tcu- my displaces the 
initial vowel of the noun stem, e. g. m-isam 
THY EAR, h-isdm HIS EAR, but tcu-sam MY EAR. | 
The first persons singular and plural are distin - 
guished from each other, where the form tc is 
used, only by a change of connecting vowel 
already pointed out. [Dixon’s ‘‘ connecting 
vowel ”, in the verb as im the noun, as is shown 
by general Hokan comparative evidence, is in 
all probability either the initial vowel of the 
stem or a prefixed vowel inhering in the pro- 
nominal or other prefixed element. | 

“ The pronominal elements as given, are, 
when used as prefixes, attached to the verb by 
means of connecting vowels. These... often 
show some relation to the vowel of the verbal 
stem, but this is noticeablé chiefly in the case 
of o and u stems. The first person singular and 
plural are distinguished from each other only 
by the change in this connecting vowel. Asa 
rule, the first person singular it tco- or tcu-, 
whereas the plural is tca-. In one or two in- 
stances, however, this seems to be reversed. ” 

Forms with combined prefixed pronominal 
subject and object involving the first person 
are given by Dixon as follows : 


i-: I-rTHEE, J-Him, I-yE 

ya-: WE-THEE, WE-HIM, WE-YE, WE-THEM ; 
HE-US 

tcu-, tca-: HE-ME, THEY-ME 

tca-: HE-US, THEY-US 


The material contained in Dixon’s paper is 
hardly sufficient to enable us to unravel all the 





details of first person pronominal usage. Much 
remains uncertain or obscure. It is fairly clear 
that a number of phonetic laws are operative 
that Dixon has not succeeded in disentangling ; 
it is also possible that certain phonetic niceties 
not explicitly taken into account, particularly 
vocalic quantity, may be significant. Thus, it 
is observable that verb stems in a- with preced- 
ing first personal y- show a ye- in the first 
person singular, ya- in the first person plural; 
e. g., from -ama- TO EAT : y-ema I EAT, ya-ma 
LET Us EAT. Apparently, in the singular the a- 
of the stem has been palatalized to e by the 
preceding y-; in the plural the ya- of the pro- 
nominal prefix has displaced the a- of the stem, 
or the two a- vowels have contracted to a 
single vowel that ordinarily resists palatalization. 
It seems more likely that the -a- of ya- and tca- 
regularly displace initial stem vowels. The 
simplest statement of the facts that it seems 
possible to formulate is as follows : 


Sing. Plur. 
Subjective(i.:e. subject y- (before vowels) ya- 
of active verb) i- (before consonants) 
Objective (i.e. subject -i -ya 
of static verb and tcu- (before consonants) ) tca-; -tca 
object of transitive tc- (before vowels) ; \ 
verb) -tcu, -tc- 


The vowels of tcu- (singular) and of ya- and 
ica- (plural) are probably inherent vowels of 
the prefixes that normally displace initial stem 
vowels; tca- for tcu- and tco- for tca- are pro- 
bably secondary phonetic developments due to 
assimilation, contraction, or elision. The first 
person plural, then, is formed from the cor- 
responding singular by adding an -a- to the y- 
or tc- of the singular or by displacing the vowel 
of the singular tcu- by an -a-. In other words, 
the really essential element of the affixed first 
person plural of Chimariko is -a-. 

The truth of this is confirmed by certain 
first person plural forms in a- (without prece- 
ding y- or tc-) that are not explicitly discussed 
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by Dixon but are scattered about in his texts. 
The verb -uwam-, -owam- TO Go (-wam- appears 
also as -wum-, -waum-) regularly appears with 
* connecting vowel ” -u-, -o-, e. g. : 


y-owa! m-xa-nan YL Go (p. 349, 1.11) 

y-uwaum-xa'-nan I SHALL GO (349.5) 

y-uwau'm-ia 1 Go (349.2) 

m-owa'm-xa-nan YOU SHALL GO (349.14) 

h-owa’ m-da HE WENT (349.1) 

n-u"'wam Go ! (349.8 ; n- is second person 
singular imperative) 

n-u"wa'um GO BACK ! (351.1) 

nu’-g-u'wa' m-na “‘ Don’t Go!” (350.18) 


With these forms contrast the following 
first person plurals : 


a*'-wam LET’s GO (351.9; 343-4) 
a*-wa'm GO (359.5) 
a-wa'm LET’s GO (351.18) 
a-wu'm LET’S GO (341.6) 
a-wa'm-an WE'LL GO (351.16) 
na" tcidut a‘'-wam WE GO (349.9) 
xoko-lz"'-tce a-wa'm-xa-nan ‘TWO-OF-US 
WILL-GO 350.17; 351-3) 
xotai’-re-tce a-wa'm-xa-nan (WE) -THREE WILL- 


GO (350.15) 


Obviously a- is here a pronominal element, 
displacing, as do ya- and tca-, the initial vowel 
of the stem. The verb -wwam- probably con- 
tains a suffixed, perhaps local, -m-, as shown 
by other derivatives of -uwa-, e. g.: 


n-u'a-kta GO (359.6) 


m-u*'a-dok-ni YOU COME BACK (360.2) 


In such verbs also the first person plural is 
characterized by an a- displacing the u- of the 
stem, €. g. : 


a-wa-kda-xa'n LET’s GO AROUND (341.10; 11) 


Finally, the negative of the first person plu- 





ral, ordinarily ya-x-, tca-x-, is for the verb 
-uwa- (m-) apparently a-x-, e. g.: 


a-x-am-gu-tcui’-da-nan (WE) DON’T WANT TO 


GO (350.14) 


On the basis of Chimariko alone one might 


‘surmise that the original form for the first 


person plural pronominal prefix (perhaps only 
for the “‘ subjective ” series) was a- and that 
the ya- (and perhaps also tca-) forms arose 
under the influence of the singular. An original 
Hokan paradigm for the first person pronominal 
prefixes : 


Sing. i- Plur. a- 

is, indeed, preserved in Salinan'. The contrast 
of sing. i- (which generally appears in Salinan 
as e-; for Salinan e<i cf. Antoniaiio epa'l 
TONGUE, Miguelefio ipa, < Hokan * ipali, Chi- 
mariko ipen, Achomawi ip‘/i) : plur. a- appears 
in the independent personal pronoun (Anto- 
nianio he’k* 1, hak we ; Miguelenio k‘e’ I, k‘a’ 
WE) ; in the prefixed subjective elements (e- I, 
a- WE) ; and in the locative pronominal series 
( -ke TO ME, -k’a To us). The possessive pro- 
nominal prefixes are all but analogous. The 
first person singular is characterized by the 
absence of a prefix except, in the case of stems 
with initial vowel, for the prefixed article-like 
element #-, which is not properly a possessive 
pronominal element ; the corresponding plural 
has f-a-, the article-like ¢- plus the properly 
pronominal -a-, or (before vowels) t-a-i-, in 
which f- seems to be used pleonastically. The 
only pronominal series in Salinan not characte- 
rized by a distinctive a- in the first person 
plural is the objective, suffixed to the verb (-ak 
ME ; -’ak us) ; here the plural is derived from 
the singular by means of the common Salinan 


1. See J. A. Mason, The Language of the Salinan In- 
dians (University of California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 14, pp. 1-154, 1918). 
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pluralizing element -t- (cf. also -ka THEE : -fkam 
YOU ; -0, -ko HIM : -ot, -kot THEM). 

It is the series of subjective pronominal pre- 
fixes that most closely corresponds to the 
Chimariko ‘‘ subjective ” series. This is true 
for all persons, as.indicated in the following 
comparative table : 


Chimariko Salinan 
Sing. I y-, 7- e- 
2 m- m- 
3 b- - 
Plur. 1 a-; ya- a- 
2 q- k- (subject of 2nd per. 
plur. imperative ') 
3 be = 


1. Treated by Mason (p. 41) as a modal (imperative) 
prefix of the plural, but evidently pronominal, as shown 
by the parallel use of pronominal m- in the imperative of 
the singular, by the analogy of the Salinan possessive 
form t-k-, f-uk-, t-ko- your, and by the comparison of 
othér Hokan dialects (besides Chimariko g-, go-, ge- we 
have also Yana -ga YE). Cf. also Washo ge-, imperative 
prefix ; this is likely to be the old second person plural 
prefix, generalized for both numbers. The leveling of 
singular and plural pronominal prefixes is characteristic 
of Washo. The pronominal analogies of Washo ge- have 
been already pointed out by Kroeber. 





As so often in Chimariko, the Salinan pro- 
nominal elements of the first person frequently, 
if not regularly, displace or contract with the 
initial vowel of the stem or displace the vowel 
of a preceding element (e. g. ko- NoT; k-e- 
not I, k-a- NoT we). Examples of Salinan forms 
in e- and a- are: 


e-ki AMI GOING? a-kiyal ARE WE GOING ? 


k-e-cxai’ I WOKE UP 1-a-paLa LET US DANCE 
(icxat’ TO ARISE AT 


DAWN) 
k-e-k‘a' ka | witt Not k-a-suxtax WE ARE NOT 
SING AFRAID 


m e-yax WHEN I CAME m-a-ya WHEN WE GO 
(iyax TO COME) (iya SEVERAL GO) 


Note that i- of iya To Go, iyax TO COME (for 
i- cf. Washo iye To Go; for -x < -k* cf. Chi- 
mariko -uwa-k- TO COME <. -uwa-, -uwa-m- TO 
co and Yana -k‘i- HITHER, €. g. mi-sd- TO GO 
AWAY, mi-k‘i- TO COME) is displaced by first 
person plural pronominal a- as in Chimariko 
(e. g. ya-mitcit-ni WE KICK, h-imitcit-ni HE KICKS; 
stem -imitcit-, cf. Hokan *imi- LEG). 
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ABNORMAL TYPES OF SPEECH IN QUILEUTE'! 


By Leo J. FRACHTENBERG 


THE devices employed in a number of lan- 
guages, primitive and otherwise, for the pur- 
pose of implying something in regard to the 
status, sex, age, or other characteristics of the 
speaker, person addressed, or person spoken of, 
are well known to all students of linguistics. 
These devices belong properly in the domain of 
abnormal types of speech, and quite a number 
of them have been brought together in an in- 
teresting paper written recently by Dr. Sapir and 
entitled ‘“‘ Abnormal Types of Speech in 
Nootka? ”. Consequently, I am not going to 
expose myself to the reproach of repetition by 
quoting the examples cited by Dr. Sapir, but 
will confine myself to referring all those inte- 
rested in this subject to the highly instructive 
and illuminating article mentioned above. 

This paper deals only witch such abnormal 
types of speech as have been observed by me 
in the Quileute language during extensive stu- 
dies conducted for the Bureau of American 
Ethnology in the summer of 1915 and again 
in the summer and fall of 1916. My informants 
were Hallie George, an intelligent young half- 
blood Quileute, whose father was a white man, 
and Arthur Howeattle, a full-blood Indian and 
the eldest son of the last chief of the Quileute 
tribe. In justice to Howeattle be it said that he 
was by far the better of the two informants and 
that he was still able to recollect and explain 
the exact function of practically each abnormal 
type of speech. I do not claim, however, to have 


1. Published with permission of the Smithsonian Ins- 
titution. 

2. Memoir 62, No. 5, Anthropological Series, Ottawa 
Government Printing Bureau, 1915. 





succeeded in collecting every device, owing to 
the rapid process of disintegration which the 
Quileute language is undergoing and to its 
gradual replacement by the English tongue. 

A few words concerning the position and 
distribution of the Quileute language and In- 
dians may not be out of place here. These In- 
dians belong to the Chimakuan family which 
embraces, in addition to this tribe, also the 
totally extinct Chimacum division. The diffe- 
rences between the two dialects are very slight, 
being confined to a certain amount of lexico- 
graphic and to some phonetic divergences. There 
are good reasons to believe that Chimakuan, 
Wakashan, and Salishan may be proved to be 
genetically related, representing three linguistic 
stocks that ultimately go back toa single source. 
Assuming, for the time being, this to be the 
case, I would suggest the term Mosan for this 
group of languages, in view of the fact that the 
numeral for Four (mds or bés) is commonly 
found in the dialects of each of these three 
groups. Ethnologically little is known of the 
Chimacum tribe, whose territory lay in the 
northeastern portion of Jefferson County in the 
State of Washington. The Quileute Indians 
lived formerly in the western part of Clallam 
County, but occupy today a small strip of land 
around the mouth of the river of the same 
name. A smaller sub-division, called the Hoh 
Indians, live some twenty miles farther south. 
The mythology and culture of these Indians 
are closely related to the mythologies and cul- 
tures of the adjoining tribes, especially those 
of the Quinault to the south and the Nootka 
to the north. Particularly close points of contact 
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have been observed between the Quileute and 
Makah tribes. The members of these two are 
the only Indians in the United States proper 
known to have actually engaged in whale- 
hunting. And, while the Makahs gave up this 
occupation with the advent of the white man, 
the Quileutes still pursued it up to about 20 
years ago. 

One of the forms of abnormal types of speech 
first obsérved in Quileute pertains to certain 
words used by children. These words are dis- 
tinguished from similar terms used by grown- 
up people either by means of a certairi suffix, 
or also by the exhibition of internal changes 
which, to borrow Sapir’s terminology, are 
based upon the principle of ‘‘ consonantal or 
vocalic play ”. A few words have been found 
which are totally distinct from the stems used 
by individuals other than children. 

In a majority of cases the children add the 
suffix -ck/ to each word used by them. This 
sutfix has no other grammatical function. Thus 
a child says ', 


O'lo’ck ! FATHER for d'lo’ 
tev’é la’ck! UNCLE for tc?é' la’ 
aba’ck ! GRANDPARENT for aba’ 


In addressing its mother, a child uses the 
term ka’a'dada instead of ka’a. In this case the 
reduplicated form of the suffix -da merely 
represents the babbling of a young child and 
was referred to by my informant as “ baby 
talk. ” 

Some “ baby talk” words are based upon 
changes involving ‘‘ consonantal and vocalic 
play. ” Thus a child calls the DEER hiwd'yicka‘ 


instead of hawa'yicka‘ ; a caT is referred to as | 


pu’da instead of pw’c ; while a cow in “ baby 
talk ” is md’ instead of bo’sbos. In this connec- 


1. The phonetic transcription of sounds agrees in the 
main with the recommandations made by the Committee 
of the American Anthropological Society. 





tion it is worth while noting that the nasal m 
is foreign to Quileute phonetics, being always 
replaced by a labial b. The inferences that may 
be drawn from this will be discussed later on. 

Among the words used by children only and 
totally distinct from similar terms employed by 
grown-up persons the following may be men- 
tioned. 


ba'ba’? FOOD for d'lita’ 
be * WATER for g/wa'ya’ 
aa’ CROW for ka’ayo’ 
di'di‘ CLOTHES for yi'sdak* 
la'la‘ TOY 


Of a far greater importance, particularly from 
a comparative point of view, are those abnor- 
mal types of speech which are used whenever 
itis desired to single out some physical trait 
of the speaker, of the person addressed, or of 
the person spoken of. For that purpose the na- 
tive Quileute uses partly certain prefixes, and 
partly internal changes involving ‘‘ consonan- 
tal play ”. It will be well to state at the outset 
that these forms of speech apply only to persons 
physically abnormal and to mythological beings 
or animals. Sufficient data from other languages 
are still lacking to justify even the attempt at 
explaining or accounting for the psychological 
reasons underlying this linguistic phenomenon. 
Attention, however, may be called to the ex- 
planation given by one of my informants. Ac- 
cording to his testimony, this phenomenon 
goes back to an ancient custom whereby each 
individual discriminated his own speech by 
means of an affix. The individual in question 
usually had some physical deformity. Now, 
while this explanation may not be convincing, 
it is original and, in the absence of weightier 
reasons, must be taken at its face value. 

Most affixes and forms representing an abnor- 


2. These two terms may be onomatopoetic in origin 
and character. 
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mal type of speech are used either by the speak- 
er himself or by another person speaking of 
the individual whom such a speech-form intends 
to single out. In few cases only is the abnor- 
mal form used in direct address, the reason for 
this being too apparent to require any comment. 
In some instances the speaker himself refrains 
from using the appropriate affix, because such 
a use would constitute an admission of some 
deformity. 

When speaking of snait or of a cross-eyed 
and one-eyed person the prefix L- is placed 
before each word; such individuals, when 
speaking themselves, also change all sibilants (s 
and ¢ sounds) to # sounds. In this manner # is 
substituted for s or c; L for ts and tc; and L/ 
for ts! or tc!. These forms are never used in 
direct address. The following examples may be 
given for the use of such forms of speech with 
SNAIL or a cross-eyed person as the speakers or 
persons spoken of. 


L-li'yali 1 SEE IT for si'yali 
L-ti'quli =| PULLIT for ci'guli 
Lilé' Wi INTEND TO DOIT for itsé'Hi 


for a'xastca’a 
gi 


for tsli’ga' ti 


L-@'xakLa@’a WHERE Is IT? 
L-LI’gd'ti_ WORLD 


When addressing a funny person, the prefix 
tck- is used; when speaking to a small-sized 
man, a sibilant (s-) is placed before each word ; 
in talking of a hunchback, the affix ts / is em- 
ployed; while the prefix tcx- refers to a lame 
person. Two other prefixes of this type were 
mentioned by Arthur Howeattle (1c-, tcq-) who 
could not, however, state definitely what kind 
of individuals they singled out. 

Turning now to types of speech peculiar to 
mythological beings and animals, we find first 
of all the prefix sx- characterizing each word 
used by Q!wi'ti, the culture-hero of Quileute 
mythology (Students of Nootka linguistics will 
recognize in this being the Kwa’tiyat‘ of Nootka 


and Kwe'ti of Makah mythologies.) Thus 
Q!wa'ti is supposed to say, 

sx-qa'gal 
sx-ha'kutax 


TAKE IT! for ga’gal 
COME HERE! for ha'kutax, etc. 


In like manner RAVEN prefixes to each word 
ac-, as c-kitaxatli 1 am GOING, etc. His wife 
uses the prefix ts- and changes d and / to nand 
b to m. Here again I call attention to the 
fact that these abnormal forms are the only 
instances in Quileute where the nasals m, n, 
occur. These two nasals are foreign to this 
language, being always represented by b and d 
respectively. Examples illustrating abnormali- 
ties in the speech of Raven's wife may be given 
as follows : 


ts-task GO OUT for task 
ts-Lléxwa’nas OLD MAN for L loxwa’das 
ts-hé thuni 1 AM SICK for hé'thuli 


ts-mo'yakwa’tsl? SOMETHING for bd'yakwa’ts!6° 


Furthermore, to all words used by DEER or 
employed when speaking of Der there is added 
the prefix Lk-, and in such words all sibilants 
are changed to laterals. Thus is changed to s or 
c; Lis substituted for ts. or tc; and L! replaces 
both ts/ and tc!. The examples follow. 


Lk-hawa yitka‘ DEER for hawa'yicka‘ 


Lk-da'tkiya  GIANTESS for da'skiya 
Lk-Lox6'l SHOOT IT! for tsoxé'l 
Lk-Libo'd HALIBUTHOOK for tcibo’d 
Lk-Lliga'l KILL HIM! _—for tcliga'l 


Lastly, there are two devices in Quileute 
which imply a distinction in regard to the sex 
of the person addressed ; one consisting of a 
prefix, and the other, of syntactic particles pla- 
ced at the very end of the sentence. These two 
devices may be the result of the presence, in 
this language, of sex gender. Thus whenever 
a man speaks to a woman directly or whenever 





one woman speaks of another woman who is 
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absent, each word must be preceded by the 
prefix tcx-. It is rather interesting to note that, 
in this case, the man is not afraid of giving 
offense to the addressed person by calling at- 
tention to her “‘ abnormality ”, from which it 
will be seen that the Quileute Indians were not 
afraid of their women. In the same manner the 
particles tea and da are used in addressing a 
man and a woman respectively ; the first being 
usually translated by my informant by means 
of the English term sir, and the latter being 
rendered by MADAM or LADY. 

The most important problem suggesting itself 
in connection withthe abnormal types of 
speech in Quileute, to which I wish here to 
call attention briefly, is their probable relation 
to a similar phenomenon observed by Dr. Sa- 
pir in the Nootka language. This problem 
becomes more interesting when it is considered 
that there exist close cultural and linguistic af- 
filiations between these two groups. Very close 
correspondences have been observed in this res- 
pect between these two languages. Thus both 
have distinct devices indicating the speech of chil- 
dren, small persons, cross-eyed and one-eyed 
people, hunchbacks, and lame persons. Turning 
to mythological beings and animals, we find 
that both single out the speech ot the Culture- 
Hero, of Raven, and of Deer. Furthermore, 
some of this distinctiveness in speech is accom- 
plished in both tongues by means of certain 
consonantic changes ; a particularly close resem- 
blance being furnished by the change of s and 
c sounds into ? sounds, which is found in both 
languages to apply to the speech of Deer. These 
correspondences are certainly close. On the 
other hand, divergences have been observed 
which are just as striking. Aside from the fact 
that the Nootka speech-peculiarities attributed 
to large persons, left-handed persons, circum- 
sized people, greedy persons, cowards, and to 
small birds, to bear, and to elk, are missing in 
Quileute, the Quileute grammatical and pho- 


netic devices are different from those employed 
in the Nootka language. Suffixation is replaced 
in Quileute by prefixation, where the phone- 
tic composition of the elements is also different 
and shows a greater variety of sounds. 

The question which confronts us now is 
this ; Are these abnormal types of speech, as 
observed in Quileute and Nootka, the result ot 
an independent origin and development, or 
are they due to contact? A categorical an- 
swer to this question at the present writing is 
impossible. However, when we consider that 
the Quileute language, in using abnormal types 
of speech, resorts to the borrowing of foreign 
phonetic elements, we ought to feel justified 
in the assumption that this phenomenon goes 
back to a time when these two languages were 
one, but that in addition it was developed in- 
dependently and modified through a later close 
contact between these two tribes. It is safer to 
hold to this assumption until such time as 
comparative data shall be made available from 
the Salish tribes adjoining the Quileute, which 
may furnish the sole and ultimate proof for the 
exact origin and distribution of this interesting 
linguistic peculiarity . 


TABULAR PRESENTATION OF ABNORMAL TYPES 


OF SPEECH USED 1N QUILEUTE 


Type OF Person  LinGuistTic PECULIARITY 


Child Add -ck! 


Cross-eyed ore one- Prefix L-; changé s and c 





eyedperson;Snail sounds to # sounds 
Funny person Prefix tck- 
Small person Prefix s- 
Hunchback Prefix ts/- 
Lame person Prefix tcx- 
? Prefixes tc-, tcq- 
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Male to female 


Female to male or Add particle tca at end of 


male to male 
Culture hero 
Q!lwa'ti 


Prefix tcx- ; or add particle 
da at end of sentence 


sentence 
Prefix sx- 





Raven 
Raven’s wife 


Deer 


Prefix c- 

Prefix ts- ; change d, | to 
n and bto m 

Prefix Lk-; change s and c 
sounds to # sounds 
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TWO PHONETIC SHIFTS OCCURRING IN MANY ALGONQUIAN LANGUAGES: 


By TRUMAN 


I staTED in the “ Journal of the Washington, 
Academy of Sciences”, 4: 404, that the inter- 
change of 6 before consonants, and aw before 
vowels, was universal in Fox. This it not quite 
accurate, for aw shifts to a, not 6, before cer- 
tain consonants. An examination has revealed 
that the same (or closely allied) shifts occur 
in many Algonquian languages. Specifically 
the languages in which I have thus far been 
able to establish that the shifts take place are 
Fox, Kickapoo, Cree (see below), Montagnais 
(see below), Shawnee, Ojibwa, Algonkin, 
Potawatomi, Peoria, and Delaware. Since these 
shifts are shared by so many Algonquian lan- 
guages, and since these languages are in subs- 
tantial agreement in the shifts, it is clear that 
these changes must be-very ancient, and presu- 
mably in their beginnings go back to the 
Algonquian parent-language. I have derived 
my examples, for Fox, from Jones’s Texts 
(references by pageand line) and my unpublish- 
ed texts, and notes in a few cases (for the 
principle differences between Jones’s and my 
phonetics see p. 54 of this Journal) ; for Kic- 
kapoo, Jones’s Tales (references by page and 
line) ; for Cree, Lacombe’s grammar and dic- 
tionary ; for Montagnais, Lemoine’s grammar 
and dictionary ; for Shawnee, Gatschet’s manu- 
scripts in the Bureau of American Ethnology 
and my early Shawnee notes; for Ojibwa, 
Baraga’s grammar and dictionary and Jones’s 
Texts, Volume I (references by page and line); 
for Algonkin, Cuoq’s grammar and dictionary ; 


1. Printed by permission of the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 





MICHELSON 


for Potawatomi, photostat copies of Gailland’s 
dictionary ; for Peoria, Gatschet’s manuscripts 
in the Bureau of American Ethnology ; for 
Delaware, Zeisberger’s grammar. These sources 
are of greatly varying quality, not to speak ot 
quantity. Moreover, it has not been possible 
for me to control their phonetics in all cases : 
hence it is that I cannot formulate definite 
laws covering all the languages concerned. Nor 
doI claim to give exhaustive rules for even 
those languages with which I am tolerably 
familiar. It would be an easy matter to obtain 
full data in the field ; in the office, it means 
the reading of hundreds of pages of texts, 
without being sure of completeness. What I 
wish to do is to establish the shifts and give 
such rules as I can, in the hope that others 
will assist in gathering materials which will 
enable complete laws to be formulated, and 
especially to find out whether these same shifts 
occur in other Algonquian languages. The fol- 
lowing table shows the provisional results : 


> dbeforen, ‘k, tc[—=4tc], 
POR. 5 5550 aw | y, W 
> @ before g, k [= g], t 
Kickapoo... aw a 
> u, o [= 4] before / 
Shawnee, .. aw S a before g, [=] 
? 
Cree....... aw, dw[=aw] }5 a [a] before t, k[=g] 
tch 
Montagnais. u >? 
agnals - > a [= dj before k 
a 6 vce n,+k (Fox ‘k), 
Ojibwa..... aw, dw [aw] < 
Sa ane, shat 


2. Terminally ; Gull Lake dialect -di‘ according to 
Michelson. 
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‘ > o [= 4] before n 
Algonkin... aw > a (= a] before g, t, d 
i ae 

Potawatomi. ow [aw] > d [= di] before k [g] 
> 6 before / 

Peoria... ... aw >a . before k [= k, 

not g] 
Delaware... aw es pie sact 


It will be recalled that Shawnee, Peoria, and 
Delaware / corresponds to n ot the other dia- 
lects. I have not discussed the Cree examples 
that may be extracted from Horden’s grammar, 
as I do not know how to interpret the forms 
(see pp. 153, 154, et seq. Note netoshetowow 
but netoshetwak, etc.). 


FOX 


dineno‘tawatc' HOW SHE UNDERSTOOD HIM 224.5, 
‘agwi pwawineno‘tonagwin™* HE WILL NOT FAIL 
TO UNDERSTAND US, keneno‘tagunan"*‘ HE UNDER- 
STANDS US; mettawdw® } BROUGT THIS ON HIM 
190.6, ‘a‘totawawa"tc’’ HOW THEY TREATED HIM; 
a't'cimenwitotawtydgu’ BY THE KINDESS THAT 
YE HAVE DONE ME 180.13, ‘d‘tolénago”* HOW 1 
TREATED YOU, dgwi nAnacimyacitolatiwatcin' THEY 
NEVER ILL-TREATED EACH OTHER 148.3, ‘d‘totd- 
gowda‘tc'’ HOW THEY WERE TREATED BY ; kicise- 
tawiyagu* WHAT YE HAVE SET FOR ME 374.19, 
keki‘cisetagunan"** HE HAS SET IT FOR US, 
dneckisetotc' WE SPREAD IT OPEN 172.103 
dnotawatc' WHEN HE HEARD HIM I10.16, neteci- 
notagdpen® SUCH IS THE RUMOR WE HAVE HEARD 
154.7, Gndtigdtc’ WHEN SHE HEARD THE NEWS 
170.19 ; nédagdnitc! WHEN HE HEARD THE NEWS 
146.14, d‘pydtcindtagusinitc’ HE WAS HEARD AP- 
PROACHING 156.22 ; ind‘pydnutawitc’ WHEN HE 
CAME TO HIM THERE 368.21, pydnutagutcinit THE 
ONE BY WHOM SHE WAS VISITED 154.2,5, pydnu- 
lagute’ SHE WAS VISITED BY I5 4.10, wi‘pydnu- 
tagog' [so read] THEY WILL BE VISITED BY 184.14, 
watcipyinutunAgau’ [read -tén4gou’ ] WHY 1 CAME 
TO VISIT YOU 178.10; d‘hiciketeminawiwatc' FOR 
THEY HAVE PITIED ME 186.18, d‘kicitcdgiketemi- 





nawiwatc! THEY HAVE ALL BLESSED ME 184.7, 
wiketeminawiyAn' THAT YOU WILL TAKE PITY ON 
ME 380.2, keketemininep”*‘ 1 BLESS YOU, neketemi- 
nagog' THEY HAVE BLESSED ME 376.8, kicitcagi- 
keteminagu*tc’* AFTER HE HAD BEEN BLESSED BY 
ALL ; dnagiskawatc HE MET HER 208.19, dnAgis- 
kagutc HE WAS MET BY 208.14, d‘pydtcinagiska- 
kuwatc THEY CAME TO MEET THEM [a passive in 
formation] 218.12 ; dgwiyap' wigelawitcini HE 
NOT SO MUCH AS GAVE ME EVEN A REPLY 368.1, 
a‘ pwawiwigetagutc WHEN HE GOT NO REPLY 
FROM HIM 365.24 ; meneskinawdw? 1 LOATHE HIM 
68.14, dneskinawatc' FOR THAT YOU LOATHE HIM 
68.17,20, wiatcineskinanan' [read -ndnan'] wuy 1 
HATE THEE 140.4, kene‘ckind'n™‘ 1 HATE THEE, 
kene‘chinigunan"** HE HATES US; d‘kaske‘tawiitc 
SHE HEARD THEM 222.8, ka‘che‘ta'gu‘si”“* HE Is 
HEARD, hai‘che‘tag*”** HE Is HEARD BY; keki‘ci‘ta'- 
wipen"** YE MADEIT FOR US, keki‘ci‘to 'n™* 1 MADE 
IT FOR THEE, neki‘ci‘ta'g*”¢* HE MADE IT FORME, 
neki‘ ci‘ta' gunan"@‘ HE MADE IT FOR US (exclusive); 
mo‘ki‘tagdwat*‘ iF THEY MADE A SUDDEN ASSAULT 
[contrast this with Cree (from Lacombe) mos- 
kistawew IL FONCE SUR LUI and Ojibwa (from 
Baraga) ninmékilawa 1 RUSH UPON HIM SUDDEN- 
Ly]. In the Algonquian sketch in the Handbook 
of American Indian Languages, part I, para- 
graph 34 1 mentioned the use of -4ma- beside 
-Amaw-, -Amo- in the double object construc- 
tion. At the time I was unable to exp!sin its use. 
It is now apparent that -amd-is simply due to 
the operation of phoneticlaw. An example from 
the sketch is miwitamdgwa-ma OF COURSE HE 
WILL TELL ME IT as contrasted with dwitaménan'’ 
I TELL IT TO THEE, kiwitAmawaw* THOU WILT 
TELL IT TO HIM. Other examples can be readily 
found in the sketch. It is prabable that -ta- 
discussed in the same séction is to be explained 
as being a phonetic reflex, and corresponds to 
-taw- before vowels, and -t0- before certain 
consonants. [It may be observed that d‘tota‘utc 
HOW HE HAD BEEN TREATED 20#.14is an error 
for d‘totawutc as is dtétahutc HOW: SRE WAS 
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TREATED 226.4; Gt0ta’o’metc HOW HE WAS TREA- 
TED is an error for d‘totawumetc. | 


KICKAPOO 


[The discussion of variations (PAES 9: 119- 
123) should be read to understand some of 
the forms cited below. ] 

dnenu‘tawatci HE HEARD HIM 94.11, dnenu- 
‘tadlci HE HEARD HER 50.20, dnend‘to‘kiydtuge HE 
PROBABLY HEARD THEE 74.20, Witcinenu‘tagutci 
THAT HE MIGHT BE HEARD BY 8.21 ; d‘pydnutadtci 
HE CAME TO HIM 52.22, d‘pydnulagutci HE CAME 
TO HiM [really a passive] ; imetdco‘kaitcitcdi HE 
TRULY TRIED TO RAPE ME 76.11, memetaci‘kagwa 
HE IS RAPING ME 70.183; dme‘kdgutci HE WAS 
FOUND 106.7 [contrast this with Fox dme‘kawatc! 
THEN SHE FOUND HIM 160.15]; duci tawateha HE 
MADE IT FOR HIM 72.7, daci‘tétci HE THOUGHT IT 
OUT 94.3, nekici‘ldgwa HE MADE IT FOR ME 
72.17 [contrast -‘taw-, -“10-, -‘ta-]; dndgiskaatci 
HE MET HIM I8 13, 20.12, 26.13, 102.18, dmyd- 
neskazulci THEY WERE MADE SICK BY 66.10 [con- 
trast -ska(w)a-, -ska-; Fox, Cree, Ojibwa, also 
support the variation: see pp. 301, 302, 303]; 
Gne‘tadlci THEN HE KILLED HIM FOR HiM 8.6, 
kine‘téne 1 WILL KILL FOR YOU 8.5 ; witdtauteha 
WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH HIM 40.4, Witdtd- 
nage WE SHALL DO FOR THEE 42.14. 


SHA WNEE 


meteletamawa ‘dshi Sak CREATED FOR THEM, me- 
teletamako ‘li HE CREATED FOR HIM (really a pas- 
Sive) > ninatima‘wa 1 HELP HIM, nenalamagieta A 
HELPER (really a participial, gi probably repre- 
sents an anterior palatal g) ; niwitamawa'gi 1 
TELL THEM, ke‘hwitamule 1 WILL TELL THEE ; 
nitamwe ’tawd | CARRY IT AWAY FROM HIM, Nitam- 
welagwa HE CARRIED IT AWAY FROM ME, kitam- 
weld gun" HE CARRIED IT AWAY FROM Us (exclu- 
sive). 





CREE 


wittamdwew IL LUI CONFESSE, Wwittamdtuwok 1Ls 
S’AVERTISSENT, wittamdkew 1L DECLARE ; totamd- 
wew IL LE FAIT POUR LUI, totamowin ACTION, 
totamdkew 1. FAIT CELA POUR AUTRUI ; totawew 
IL LUI FAIT, totdkew IL FAIT, tepiskawew IL LUI VA 
BIEN, tepiskdkew IL VA BIEN, takiskdkew 1L DONNE 
UN COUP DE PIED ; nakiskawew IL LE RENCONTRE, 
nakiskikew 1L RENCONTRE, nakiskdtuwok Ls sez 
RENCONTRENT ; moskistawew IL SELANCE SUR 
LuI, moskistékew 1. s’ELANCE ;;ldpwettawew IL 
LE CROIT, tdpwetdkew 1L CROoIT ; tepittawew 1. 
L'ENTEND BIEN, (epittdtchikew 1L ENTEND BIEN, 
tepittdkusiw 1 EST BIEN ENTENDU ; mamiskotamd- 
wew IL LUI EN PARLE, mamiskotamdkew 1. EN 
PARLE. 


MONTAGNAIS 


nitutuau JE LE FAIS, nitutaku iL ME FAIT; tshis- 
kutamuau jE LUI ENSEIGNE, nitshiskutamaku 1L 
M’ENSEIGNE ; #iuilamuau JE L’AVERTIS, niuitama- 
ku L M’AVERTIT, niuitamakunan 1L NOUS AVER- 
TIT, tshiuitamakuau 1L VOUS AVERTIT. 


OJIBWA 


(a) From Baraga. 


kinondawimin THOU HEAREST US, kinondon 1 
HEAR THEE, kishpin nondondn iF 1 HEAR THEE, 
kishpin nondok if HE HEAR THEE, kishpin nondokwa 
IF THEY HEAR THEE, kishpin nondonegwa \F THEY 
SEE YOU, kinondag HE HEARS THEE, kinondagog 
THEY HEAR THEE, kinondagom YE ARE HEARD, 
kinandagowa HE HEARS YOU, kinondagowag THEY 
HEAR YOU, kishpin nonddgoidn 1F 1 AM HEARD ; 
ningashkitamawa 1 EARN, IT FOR HIM, ningashki- 
tamadis 1 EARN IT FOR MYSELF, ningashkitamas 1 
EARN IT FOR MYSELF ; “inwindamawa 1 TELL 
HIM, ninwindamagen 1 RELATE IT ; ninwdbanda- 
mawa | SEE HIS, ninwdbandamadis 1 SEE MYSELF, 
I SEE MINE; ninnagishkawa 1 MEET HIM, ninna- 
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gishkdge 1 MEET ; nintangishkawd 1 KICK HIM, 
nintangishkige 1 KICK ; nindébwétawa 1 BELIEVE 
HIM, nindébwétagos 1 SPEAK THE TRUTH, mindeb- 
wetage 1 SPEAK THE TRUTH ; #indédawa 1 DO IT 
TO HIM, nindodadis 1 DO IT TO MYSELF, nindodas 
IDO IT TO MYSELF, dodddiwin MUTUAL TREAT- 
MENT, #innigitawa 1 GIVE BIRTH TO A CHILD FOR 
HIM, kinigitagowa HE IS BORN TO YOU, ninnigitdg 
HE IS BORN TO ME. 


(b) From Jones’s Ojibwa Texts, Part 1 


windamawicin TELL ME 92.7, kigawindamon 1 
WILL ADVISE YOU 20.1, uwindamagoén HE WAS 
INFORMED 88.18; ogi'i"ji'a‘cdnicikawan HE MADE 
HIM RETRACE HIS WAY 18.17, ka‘u'ndci‘a‘janici- 
‘kagut HE WAS DRIVEN BACK FROM THAT PLACE 
18.18; kai jitangickawit HE KICKED HIM 34.21, 
kitangickagut HE WAS KICKED BY 172.10; ninga- 
t6lawa I WILL DO TO HIM 132.19, kiwanitotawanan 
WE NEARLY DID A MISTAKE TO HIM 130.14, tota- 
gut HE WAS TREATED BY 90.21, wdntcitotawit 
WHY HE SHOULD TREAT ME I10.5, ¢citétatit THAT 
THEY SHALL DO TO EACH OTHER 38.23; nondawiyan 
IF YOU HEAR ME 254.12, kinéndawat SHE HEARD 
THEM 4.10, uginontawa HE HEARD THEM 134.9, 
undntawa HE WAS HEARD 124.17, néndagusi HE 
WAS HEARD 238.17, ningacki‘ton|so read] 1 SHALL 
BE ABLE TO MAKE IT 224.28, kicpin gacki‘toyan 
IF YOU CAN MAKE IT 224.27, ki‘kici‘towdt THEN 
THEY WERE DONE WITH IT 226.3 [Fox -‘taw-, 
-‘t6-, -‘ta-] 


ALGONKIN 


ninondawa 1 HEAR HIM, kinondon 1 HEAR THEE, 
nondagosi HE IS HEARD, nondage HE HEARS; nimi- 
nototawak 1 TREAT THEM WELL, tolawidjik THOSE 
WHO TREAT ME, niminotolago 1 AM WELL TREAT- 
ED, minototatitik TREAT EACH OTHER WELL, 
pizindawa IL EST ECOUTE, opizindagon IL EST 
ECOUTE DE LUI, kipizindag TU ES ECOUTE DE LUI, 
pizindatjk ECOUTEZ-VOUS LES UNS LES AUTRES ; 
for examples of -amaw-, -amo-, -ama-, of the 
double object, see paragraphs 222-225. 





POTAWATOMI 


nitd'towa’ 1 TREAT HIM, (0 ta ‘ké’'win TREAT- 
MENT ; ”ind‘towa' 1 HEAR HIM, n0ta ké‘win HEA- 
RING; nidé'bwétowd 1 BELIEVE HIM, té’bwéta'két a 
BELIEVER ; miwitimo‘wd 1 TELL HIM, wi'tama‘ké' 
Win INFORMATION. 


PEORIA 


wendamawatci’ SHE ADVISED HIM, windamakétc 
HE WAS INFORMED ; 1 ‘ndawatc HE HEARD HIM, 
nundako watch THEY WERE HEARD. 


DELAWARF 


n’pendawa 1 HEAR HIM, n’pendawawak 1 HEAR 
THEM, pendawake iF I HEAR HIM, pendawite IF HE 
HEARS ME, pendawate IF HE HEAR HIM, pendawil 
DO THOU HEAR ME, f’pendolen 1 HEAR THEE, 
n pendagun HE HEARS ME, k’pendagun HE HEARS 
THEE, pendagol HE HEARS HIM, k’pendaguwa HE 
HEARS YOU; n’petawawak 1 BRING TO THEM, 
k’petawi THOU BRINGEST TO ME, pelawil BRING 
THOU TO ME, petawik BRING YE TO ME, petawite IF 
HE BRINGS TO ME, petawate IF HE BRINGS TO HIM, 
R’petolen 1 BRING TO THEE, petagol HE BRINGS TO 
HIM, ” petaguneen HE BRINGS TO US (excl.), k’pe- 
faguwa HE BRINGS TO YOU. 

Addition Nov. 1st, 1920. This paper was 
written nearly three years ago. An abstract will 
be found in the Journal of the Washington 
Academy of Science, 9.333.334. Ottawa, 
Passamoquoddy, and Penobscot should be added 
to the list of languages (given above) in which 
the changes take place. The inferences regard- 
ing Ottawa are drawn from unpublished ma- 
nuscripts in the possession of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology; those appurtaining to 
Passamoquoddy from a number of sources ; 
those concerning Penobscot, Speck’s material 
pub:ished in this Journal, vol. I, p. 187 ff. It 
may be well to give a few examples showing 
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the changes in the last : — uda’dami‘ka'wan 
HE OVERTOOK HIM [exact reference lost], udada- 
mi*‘kangun HE WAS OVERTAKEN BY [203], uda- 
dami*‘‘kagul CAUGHT UP TO HIM[really a passive; 
213]; wno‘so’'kawan HE CHASED HIM [213], no- 
‘so° ‘kangotci’ ‘djihi’ CHASING AFTER HIM [really a 
passive : THOSE BY WHOM HE WAS CHASED; 213]; 
gi wi be‘su't‘kawak t CAN APPROACH HER [217], 
nabe‘’sut‘ka'go HE HAS COME NEAR ME [really a 
passive ; 235], hi*‘zitbe‘'sut‘kak*w HE ALREADY 
HAS BEEN NEAR YOU [235]; se‘ka* ‘wit HE THAT 
CONQUERS ME [216], se‘‘kask° HE WHO SHALL 





CONQUER You [216]; gana’ stolen 1 PUT IT ON 
you [241], unasta'wan HE PUT IT ON HIM [241]; 
udama'skalo“tawan HE MOCKED HIM [205], uda- 
maskalo‘'tangut HE MOCKED HIM [really a passive; 
205]; note also -amaw-, -ame- (Fox -Amaw-, 
-amo-): alambe'semawi CUT THEM (INAN.) UP FOR 
ME [209], kan‘aga’damo'lan 1 LEAVE IT WITH YOU 
[223]. From my work among the Plains Cree 
this summer it would seem that-aw contracts 
only to -a-, not to -d-. [Penobscot -ang- (ag-) 
corresponds to Fox -ag-.] 
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REVIEWS 


Mason, J. Atpen. — The Language of the 
Salinan Indians. University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, vol. 14, no. 1, pp. 1-154. Ber- 
keley, 1918. 


Our previous knowledge of the language of 
the Salinan Indians, of southwestern California, 
had been embodied in Sitjar’s not easily acces- 
sible ‘‘ Vocabulary of the Language of San 
Antonio Mission, California” (Shea’s Library 
of American Linguistics, 1861) and in a very 
brief sketch of Kroeber’s published in 1904. 
The present work is another of those happily 
increasing studies for which future Americanists 
will be thankful, studies of aboriginal languages 
doomed to extinction within at most a few 
decades. Mason has in this volume given us 
the linguistic results of two field trips to Mon- 
terey County in 1910 and 1916, besides a 
convenient summary of the older material con- 
tained in Sitjar. The whole makes a very useful 
compendium of the language in both its extant 
dialects, Antoniafio and Miguelefio. To the 
treatment of the phonology (pp. 7-17) and of 
the morphology (pp. 18-58) are added a series 
of twenty-seven Antoniafio and eleven Migue- 
lefio texts with both interlinear and free trans- 
lations (pp. 59-120) and a systematic vocabulary 
of all extant Salinan words (pp. 121-154). The 
handling of the Janguage, which is characterized 
by considerable irregularity, is competent. A 
number of obscure or imperfectly analyzed 
features remain, but these are as much due to 
the fragmentary nature of our material as to 
any shortcomings on the part of the author. 
The language is moderately synthetic in struc- 
ture, with a drift towards analytic methods. 





Mason’s treatment of the Salinan phonetic 
system, as a system and without regard to 
sound relationships, is eminently satisfactory 
and shows considerable grounding in general 
phonetics. It is refreshingly unlike the ama- 
teurish sound surveys that have generally done 
duty in American linguistics for ‘‘ phonetics ”. 
The description of a (p. 7) as “ mid-mixed- 
narrow ”, however, is an error, probably an 
oversight ; a is a ‘* back ”, not a ‘* mixed” 
vowel. Less satisfactory are Mason’s contribu- 
tions to the phonology of Salinan. For purposes 
of linguistic comparison it is important to know 
not so much the distinctive sounds found, in 
their various nuances, in a given language, as 
the irreducible set of organically, or better 
etymologically, distinct sounds with which 
one has to operate. Thus, to say that two lan- 
guages both possess a given sound, say x, is 
not even suggestive unless we know that the 
status of the x is analogous, in other words, 
that it is in both a primary consonant or secon- 
darily derived from an identical source. From 
this standpoint Mason, like most Americanists, 
leaves something to be desired. It is not alto- 
gether easy to be clear, for instance, from his 
data whether the aspirated surds are an orga- 
nically independant series or merely asecondary 
development of the intermediate-surds. The 
former is the impression conveyed in the pho- 
netic portion of the paper, the latter as the 
data unfold themselves in the body of the 
work. In other wards, it would seem that the 
Yana-Pomo-Shastan-Chimariko organic diffe- 
rentiation, say, of older & and k‘ has been obli- 
terated (or never developed) in Salinan and 
that Salinan &‘, and apparently often x, are 
but secondary developments of & (leveled or 
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original) ; cf. Salinant ko- Nor with Yana k‘u- 
and Chimariko xu- (from *k‘u-). Further com- 
parative research may lead us to modify this 
view. Meanwhile it seems fairly clear that the 
great majority of instances of Salinan aspirated 
surds are merely due to positional causes. 

Mason’s examples of “‘ metathesis ” (p. 15) 
are not convincing. They seem best explained 
as due to vocalic syncope, e. g. lice YEAR: elci’- 
taneL YEARS in all probability presupposes an 
originally trisyllabic stem with initial vowel 
elici-, elice-. The recognition of this type of 
stem, which may almost be considered the 
original norm for the Hokan languages (e. g. 
* ipali TONGUE, *axwati BLOOD) would, in gene- 
ral, have helped to clear up more than one 
stubborn feature of Salinan phonetics or mor- 
phology. In particular, I am inclined to suspect 
that many examples analyzed by Mason as con- 
sisting of prefixed consonant plus vowel follow- 
ed by stem with initial consonant would have 
been more accurately interpreted as consonan- 
tal prefix followed by stem with initial vowel. 
Salinan here offers precisely the same difficulties 
and perplexities that Dixon met with in Chi- 
mariko. 

Under reduplication (p. 14) Mason omits to 
mention several interesting examples of final 
reduplication in Salinan, e. g. t-ikelele rouND, 
k-itspilil PainTED, f’pelel sTRIPED, exoxo BRAIN. 
This would not be so important if not for the 
presence of analogous forms in other Hokan- 
Coahuiltecan languages, e. g. Chimariko le‘ tretre’ 
SPOTTED, -poxolxol TO PAINT ; Washo tamo'mo 
WOMAN, tewi’wi YOUTH ; Pomo pololo ROUND, 
matoto THUNDER ; Tonkawa pilil rounp. There 
are also indications of the former existence in 
Salinan of a method of forming the plural by 
final reduplication, e. g. icxexe FEET (this is 
doubtful because -cx- seems often in Salinan 
to act as a single consonant related to -c-), 
t-icxeplip FEET (apparently old plural * -icxepip 
later re-pluralized by infixed -/-). This is very 





suggestive, as final reduplication to express 
plurality of the noun is much in evidence in 
Esselen and Washo. 

There seems some evidence for a diminutive 
suffix -Ja-, though this is not explicitly recog- 
nized by Mason, e. g. cxapa-la-t PEBBLE (cf. 
cxap STONE); f’o'-l HEAP (cf. foi MOUNTAIN) ; 
Iua-ne-lo stave (cf. lua MAN); k-eke’-l-e To 
HAVE A FATHER (cf. ek FATHER); ito-] BROTHER, 
plur. ito’-la-nel ; mace-l GREAT-GRANDCHILD. 
The establishment of a diminutive suffix -/a- 
would receive its due significance by referring 
to the common Chimariko diminutive -/-(/a), 
-la-; this element is also frequently found in 
Chimariko terms of relationship. 

One of the most interesting and irregular 
features of Salinan is the formation of the plu- 
ral of nouns and of the plural and iterative of 
verbs. No less than a dozen distinct types and 
a large number of irregular formations are 
discussed and -illustrated by Mason, the great 
majority of them involving a suffixed or infixed 
-t-, -n-, or -/-. Significantly analogous plurals, 
often of great irregularity though of less fre- 
quency, are found in Yana ; e. g. such Salinan 
plurals as t-efeyitinai ARROWs (sing. f-eteyini’) 
and anetem SEVERAL REMAIN (sing. anem) offer 
more than a cursory parallel to such Yana 
forms as mut’ djauti-wi cuiEFs (sing. mu‘djau- 
pa’), Ruru-wi SHAMANS (-r- < -d-; sing. 
Ru'wi), sa*dimsi- SEVERAL SLEEP (sing. samsi-, 
sams-). The Salinan type with infixed -h-, -x- 
(e. g. mehen- HANDS, sing. men-; kaxau SEVERAL 
SLEEP, sing. kaw) may be analogous to such 
Yana forms as dja‘li- SEVERAL LAUGH (from 
*djahali- ?), sing. djal-. 

The most striking feature of Salinan noun 
morphology is the prefixing of an element ¢- 
or t-. This prefix occurs both in primary nouns 
and in nominal derivatives of verb stems. 
When the noun is preceded by possessive pro- 
nominal prefixes, the f- sometimes appears 
before the pronominal element, at other times 
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it is lacking. It seems highly probable, moreo- 
ver, that a number of other ?- prefixes (verbal 


and local) that Mason discusses in the progress. 


of his sketch are etymologically identical with 
the nominal ¢- (e. g. conditional t-, ta-,.p. 44). 
It is most plausibly interpreted as a kind of 
nominal article of originally demonstrative 
force (cf. Hokan demonstrative stem * ta ; this 
fuller form seems to be found in Salinan en- 
clitic -ia Now). It offers a striking and probably 
significant analogy to Washo d-, similarly pre- 
fixed to both primary and derivative nouns. 
The possessive pronominal prefixes of Salir 
offer important analogies to the correspon¢ 
elements of other Hokan languages, hot: 
Chimariko and Washo ; the lack of a distinct 
pronominal prefix for the first person singular 
is paralleled, it would seem, in Yuman. 

In discussing the pronominal system of Sali- 
nan, Mason points out the presence of six more 
or less distinct series of elements : the indepen- 
dent personal pronouns; the ‘‘ proclitic” series, 
which might better have been frankly recogni- 
zed as constituting true prefixes (they occur 
only as verb subjects and are closely connected 
with the stem, whose initial vowels they 
sometimes displace) ; the objective elements, 
suffixed to the verb ; the locative series (e. g. 
NEAR ME, TO HIM); the possessive prefixes ; and 
the enclitic subjects. The last of these, however, 
are merely a secondarily abbreviated set derived 
from the independent pronouns. Of the others, 
the objective series stands out, for the most 
part, as distinctive, the others show consider- 
able interrelationship. The locative series, in 
particular, is evidently closély related, not, as 
Mason remarks, to the independent series, but 
to the ‘ proclitics ” and possessives. It is com- 
pounded of the pronominal element proper and 
a preceding k-, ke-, evidently an old locative 
or objective particle (cf. Yana objective and 
locative particle gi) ; hence, e. g., -k’e ME (loca- 
tive) and -keo HIM (locative) are to be analyzed 








as k(e)-’e TO-ME and ke-o TO-HIM (such a form 
as Mason’s tewa'kok’e NEAR ME is most easily 
interpreted as t-ewa*ko k-’e THE-PROXIMITY TO-ME). 
The close parallelism between the first person 
singular and plural forms in Salinan is charac- 
teristic of other Hokan languages ; the contrast 
of the e (7) .or zero of the singular with the a 
of the plural is strikingly reminiscent of Chi- 
mariko. 

In the section on ‘‘ temporal proclitics ” 
(pp. 34, 35) there is betrayed a certain incom- 
pleteness or haltingness of analysis which is in 
svidence also elsewhere in the book. Phoneti- 
cally, this comes out in the author’s treatment 
uf the pronominal prefix or initial vowel of the 
stem, which is often mistakenly, I imagine, 
drawn to the proclitic. To say that “‘ the prefix 
ma- probably differs only phonetically from 
me- [WHEN]” (p. 25) is misleading. Such 
examples as me-yam WHEN I sEE and ma-yaL 
WHEN WE GO suggest strongly the analysis 
m-e-yam and m-a-yaL with the regular “ pro- 
clitic ” pronouns e- 1 and a- we. Morphologi- 
cally, Mason does not seem to realize the pro- 
bable denominating, in part demonstrative, 
origin of his temporal proclitics. They are only 
secondarily subordinating elements. Such a 
form as be-ya WHEN 1 WENT (better b-e*ya or 
contracted be-eya) is, without doubt, an indi- 
cative -e'ya 1 WENT subordinated by the demons- 
trative stem pe, pa “ the, that ”; THAT I-WENT, 
whence WHEN I WENT, is a method of subor- 
dination that seems to be paralleled by like 
constructions in Yana and is strongly reminis- 
cent of Siouan. 

The use of the perplexing verbal prefixes p- 
and k- (pp. 38, 39) suggests a fundamental 
generic classification of verbs. Mason himself 
doubtfully describes the p- verbs as transitives, 
the &- verbs as intransitives (e. g. k-enai TO 
HURT ONESELF, p-enai TO WOUND). This is the 
most obvious explanation but there are many 
difficulties in the way of its acceptance. That 
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p- verbs embrace such ideas as TO THINK and 
TO CIRCLE AROUND seems to suggest that the 
proper basis of classification is not so much 
transitive and intransitive as active and static, 
as in Haida-Tlingit, Siouan, and Chimariko. 
A more intensive study of the Salinan material, 
supplemented eventually by «comparison with 
Chumash, Yuman, Seri, and possibly Coahuil- 
tecan-Tonkawa (cf. Comecrudo pa- verbs and 
Seri, like Salinan, adjectives in k-), will doubt- 
less clear up this fundamental problem of Sali- 
nan: morphology. The f¢- verbs (pp. 39, 40) 
seem most intelligibly explained as subordinates 
(conjunctives), morphologically nothing but 
nominalized forms, the f- being identical, as 
Mason suggests with reserve, with the common 
nominal f- prefix. This explanation gains force 
from the fact that the ¢- forms regularly replace 
p- and k- forms after ‘‘ proclitic ” and other 
prefixed elements. Thus, such a form as 
ram-t‘-xwen THEN (HE) ARRIVED is really THEN- 
THE-ARRIV(ING), THEN (IT IS) THAT (HE) ARRIV- 
ED; similarly me-{-amp‘ WHEN (IT) CAME OUT 
must be understood as TIME-THE-COMING OUT. 
Such constructions, it need hardly be added, 
are common in America. 

The negative verbal prefix ko-, k (pp. 41, 
42) offers many points of similarity with the 
Chimariko negative xu,- x-. The pronominal 
element follows in Salinan, regularly precedes 
in Chimariko. Dixon, however, remarks that 
the first person singular negative of verbs with 
y-, i- as first person singular pronominal prefix 
is generally xe-, the -e- replacing frequently the 
initial vowel of the stem. This feature is so 
isolated as to appear archaic; it strongly, and 
perhaps significantly, parallels Salinan k-e Nor 1. 

The locative adverbs and prepositions (pp. §5- 
57) are frequently characterized by certain 
prefixed elements (ma-; tuma-; um-; tum- ; 
umpa-, tumpa- ; tu-, ti-) which seem to me not 
quite fully understood by Mason. The most 
likely analysis, it seems to me, assumes a 





petrified noun *wma- PLACE, THERE, which may 
appear abbreviated to ma-or um-, according to 
phonetic, perhaps accentual, conditions. To 
this element may be prefixed the article-like 
t-, while the demonstrative pa THAT may fol- 
low. The correctness of this view is corroborat- 
ed by such an independent adverb as tumpa 
THERE, evidently {-wm-pa THE-PLACE-THAT ; 
similarly, rum-t‘ca’ IN THE WATER is to be un- 
derstood as r-wm-t‘-ca’ THE (r-<t-)-PLACE-THE- 
WATER. The element wm-, ma-, -uma- is cognate 
to ma- forms in Yana, Chimariko, and Pomo. 

A detailed linguistic analysis of the first text 
(pp. 64-67) makes concrete in the mind of the 
reader what has been given in analytic form in 
the grammatical survey. This analysis is con- 
vincing in the main. Thechief misunderstand- 
ings, if I may be allowed the term, are due 
to a failure to recognize in all cases the nominal 
t- prefix and toa tendency to cut loose the 
initial vowel of the stem or the pronominal 
** proclitic ” vowel and attach it to the preced- 
ing consonant. Thus, the form tiyaten’, trans- 
lated as (THEN WHY) TO GO ALSO ? (freely, 
WHY SHOULD I COME ?) is analyzed as consist- 
ing of a general preposition fi-, the stem ya, 
and the iterative suffix -ten. Far more plausible 
is the analysis t-iya-ten (WHY) THE-GOING-ALSO ? 
(stem iya, ia ; cf. Washo iye To Go), possibly 
t-i-ya-ten (WHY) THE-I-GO-ALSO ? The ‘‘ prepo- 
sition ” fi- is probably a phantom. 

In view of the rapidly increasing importance 
of lexical comparisons in American linguistics, 
the full Salinan vocabulary included by Mason 
is in the highest degree welcome and will 
eventually constitute not the least valuable part 
of the book. It is precisely because of the grow- 
ing importance of comparative work that I 
have in this review emphasized points of rela- 
tionship between Salinan and other languages 
of its group, for that it belongs to the group 
provisionally known as ‘‘ Hokan ” is now 
abundantly clear. Much more might have been 
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advanced on this point than I have touched 
upon, but a review is not the proper place for 
a full discussion. 

E. Sapir. 


RENWARD BRANDSTETTER. — Die Redupli- 
kation in den indianischen, indonesischen 
und indogermanischen Sprachen (Beilage 
zum Jahresbericht der Luzerner Kantons- 
schule) : 1917. 


In this treatise the author gives a survey of 
those phenomena of reduplication which are 
found in each of the three groups of languages 
mentioned in the title. Types found in only 
one or two of these groups, however interest- 
ing they may be, are left out of consideration. 
Each type mentioned is represented by one 
example drawn from each of the three groups. 
When the author assures us that his examples 
are taken from the best texts we are, of course, 
quite willing to believe him ; but still we should 
have been much obliged to him if he had taken 
the trouble to mention his sources in each 
separate case. Especially regarding the origin of 
his Indian examples some more information 
would not have been superfluous, since even an 
americanist can hardly be supposed to recognise 
these sources by intuition. The paper is purely 
descriptive throughout: it is an enumeration 
of parallels, and even the relations between 
forms and functions have hardly been taken 
notice of. So the reader who expects to learn 
something about the essential character of this 
interesting phenomenon will be sorely disap~ 
pointed : what he does learn is that, even after 
Brandstetter’s list of parallels from a great num- 
ber of linguistic stocks published in 1917, 
Pott’s well-known book on_ reduplication, 
printed in 1862, remains our best starting-point 
for further inquiry. Evidently Brandstetter 
himself is not aware of this fact; at least he 
never shows that he is, though it is hardly to 





be-supposed that the imposing array of data 
presented by that eminent scholar has not ma- 
terially facilitated his own investigations. 

As Brandstetter’s study practically contains 
neither new facts nor new ideas, the task of 
his reviewer is not a grateful one. 

It might have been otherwise if the author 
had made an effort to penetrate a little deeper 
into his subject. That he has not done so is the 
more astonishing because some valuable pte- 
paratory work has already been done. Already 
Pott had perceived that the numerous and very 
divergent functions of reduplication (in its 
widest sense) may, all of*them, be traced back 
to the same psychic motive. He speaks of 
‘* quantitative steigerung ”, which, however, 
may lead to a qualitative change of meaning 
(Pott, Die Reduplikation, p. 22). About 45 
years later the same idea was much more tech- 
nically expressed by van Ginneken when he 
demonstrated that all reduplication is a mani- 


' festation of psychic energy (Jac. van Ginneken, 


Principes de linguistique psychologique, see 
Index s. v. redoublements). Pott distinguished 
further between intensive and extensive “‘ stei- 
gerung”: the former manifesting itself e. g. 
in reduplicated interjections, ‘‘lallwérter ”, ono- 
matopoeia ; the latter in reduplicated plurals 
and distributive numerals. Thus far these two 
groups of Pott correspond to van Ginneken’s 
general classification, which distinguishes bet- 
ween extrinsic and intrinsic energy ; but Pott’s 
conception of the essential character of each 
group is rather superficial. As to this point van 
Ginneken’sargument opensa new aspect. Accord- 
ing to him the difference between e. g. “ lall- 
worter ” and plurals consists in this that the psy- 
chic energy manifesting itself in the reduplica- 
tion in the former case originates from the 
emotional attitude of the speaker and in the 
latter case is stimulated by the meaning of the 
grammatical form itself. In his opinion the 
types of reduplication belonging to proup I 
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(extrinsic energy) represent a period in the 
development of language when people used to 
speak with more sentiment or to articulate less 
clearly. He might have added that both factors 
may easily be observed in modern child lan- 
guage, though I am far from asserting that this 
proves anything. In group I are also classed the 
reduplicated forms of numerous very old roots 
which could not possibly be classified accord- 
ing to their meaning, but which generally 
belong to the most indispensable part of the 
vocabulary. As usually, van Ginneken, after 
stimulating our interest to the utmost, leaves 
the subject ; attempting to construct a well 
thought out theory out of his sporadic remarks 
is quite as useless as trying to read by an occa- 
sional flash of lightning. In the first place his 
explanation of reduplications resulting from 
extrinsic energy is rather vague. That uncivi- 
lized peoples speak with more sentiment than 
we do, is not to be denied, but about the sta- 
tement that they articulate less clearly we 
should be glad to hear something more. Fur- 
ther, does van Ginneken mean that there has 
been a period in the development of language 
when all words occurred in a reduplicated form 
only? This must be our inference if it is true 
that the meaning of the words themselves had 
nothing whatever to do with the circumstance 
that they were reduplicated. But in this case it 
is obviously impossible to distinguish between 
the two groups, as any reduplicated form may 
have originated in the period when reduplica- 
tion was universal. It is evident that van Ginne- 
ken’s theory cannot quite satisfy us, but this 
does not imply that his classification is wholly 
wrong. It will be admitted, I think, that at 
least one of his groups is really suggestive of a 
definite semantic category. This category 
comprises those cases of reduplication whose 
functions may be summarized by the general 
term increase : plural forms, distributives, inten- 
sity of action, continuity of action, repetition 





of action, customary action, superlatives etc. 
(for American examples see the Handbook of 
American Indian Languages I). With a view to 
the mental attitude of the speaker we may per- 
haps call them emphatic reduplications. If we 
now consider the numerous reduplications 
which are not immediately recognizable as 
belonging to the emphatic group, we meet 
with a striking variety : thus wefind a. 0. ono- 
matopoeia, “‘ lallwérter ”, adjectives of color, 
shape and surface quality, nomina actoris and 
acti; further reduplication may express unrea- 
lity, imitation, playful activity. Among these 
various functions the last mentioned group 
seems to present itself as a semantic category 
indicating the idea of unreality. According to 
van Ginneken, this group has about the same 
function as the Indo-European vrddhi-deriva- 
tives, which he calls ‘‘ allongements d’hésita- 
tion” in contradistinction to the ‘‘ allonge- 
ments d’emphase ”, which seem to be (psy- 
cologically) akin to our emphatic reduplica- 
tions. Further the onomatopoeia and ‘ lall- 
worter ”, whose common characteristic seems 
to consist in their emotional nature, cannot well 
be separated from the foregoing group, though 
here the emotional element is less obvious. No 
doubt van Ginneken’s first class, with which 
the ‘‘ lallwérter” group brings us into touch 
again, is large enough to embrace both of 
them. However, there is no reason to regard 
these reduplications as ‘‘ survivals ” belonging 
to a period when reduplication was well-nigh 
universal because people used to speak with 
more sentiment: even to our ‘ civilized ” 
conceptions the character of the concerned 
words is quite sufficient to explain the senti- 
ment with which they were pronounced. The 
only kind of reduplications which undoubtedly 
originate of extrinsic energy are those found 
among the interjections; but these belong to 
all times and all peoples. 

It is quite true that there remain a great 
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number of reduplications, especially in Indo- 
European, whose functions we cannot even 
guess, but the very fact that these roots belong 
to the most primitive part of the vocabulary 
(as van Ginreken argues) would seem to sug- 
gest the possibility that we are here confronted 
with an ethno-psychological problem which the 
present state of our knowledge does not enable 
us to solve. Some types may be less mysterious 
than they would seem to be at first sight. Ife. 
g. the adjectives of color, shape, and surface 
quality are really to be regarded as iteratives 
(red here and there), as Gatschet thought 
(Contributions to North American Ethnology II, 
part I, p. 276), they belong to our emphatic 
group; and this author’s valuable information 
about distributive nomina actoris and acti in 
Klamath whose distributive meaning (‘‘ action 
done at different times or occasions repeatedly, 
habitually or gradually ” ; Gatschet, ibidem) 
suggests the idea that perhaps all reduplicated 
nomina actoris, agentis, and acti may originally 
have had this meaning. 

These few remarks about some of the most 
common types of reduplication may suffice to 
show that a careful inquiry into the psycholo- 
gical background of the phenomenon consider- 
ed in its entirety may be expected to yield 
important results. However, such an inquiry 
should be founded on a somewhat complete 
set of data and not on a number of facts arbi- 
trarily selected. A very valuable foundation 
would e. g. be afforded by a survey of all the 
types reduplication of found in languages of 
North America, whereas a comparative treat- 
ment embracing such an enormous field as the 
one represented by Brandstetter’s short paper 
c.anot be but both incomplete and superficial. 

Finally I may be allowed to remind the 
reader of the existence of a highly important 
morphological problem connected with our 
subject, viz. the relation between reduplica- 





tion and vocalic intermutation (“‘ change ”) in 
North American languages. Several years ago 
Uhlenbeck pointed out the probability that, 
wherever it presents itself, this vocalic inter- 
mutation has originated of reduplication attend- 
ed with vocalic differentiation (C. C. Uhlen- 
beck, Grammatical distinctions in Algonquian 
demonstrated especially from the Ojibway- 
dialect, Leyden, E. J. Brill, 1909, pp. 10-20). 
Though the available evidence is perhaps not 
yet conclusive it is not to be disputed that 
more recent data point in the same direction. 
So Boas is inclined to think that certain plural 
forms in the Nass river dialect which show 
modifications of length and accent of stem syl- 
lables have originated by secondary modification 
of reduplicated forms (Handbook Amer. Ind. 


‘Lang. I 373). The same may be said of modi- 


fication ofthe vowel replacing distributive redu- 
plication in Kwakiutl (Boas, ibid., 519, 522). 
An interesting example of how this process may 
take place is to be found in Sapir’s paper on 
noun reduplication in Comox (Canada Geologic 
al Survey, Memoir 63 : type IV on p. 16), in 
which language we also meet with nouns 
reduplicated to begin with and substituting for 
plural reduplication a change of the first stem 
vowel (ibid., p. 18). If it could be proved that 
Uhlenbeck’s suggestion is true, this would be a 
discovery of the greatest importance, not only 
with regard to the North American languages 
under consideration, but also with a view to 


» 


the problem of the qualitative ‘‘ ablaut ” in 


Indo-European, although the psychological rela- 
tion between the latter and the North American 
‘* change ” is still obscure. 

It is to be hoped that Brandstetter’s descrip- 
tive essay is to be regarded as the precursor of 
a thorough inquiry in which full justice will be 
done to every side of the problem. 

J. P. B. DE JossELIN DE JoNnG. 

State Museum of Ethnography, Leiden. 
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